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Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains a spirited double-page engrav- 
ing representing an encounter in the Kurum Val- 
ley, Afghanistan, and other features of interest. 

- An SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


A POLICY OF REVOLUTION. 


N the proposition advanced by Senator 
Beck, of Kentucky, the. country can see 


. the scope of the reyolutionary contest in- 


“voked by the Democratic party. 


His dec- 
laration is.a complete justification of the 
apprehension with which that party is re- 
garded by the most intelligent and conserv- 


ative friends of popular government, and 
‘it is a forcible exhortation to harmony upon 


the Republican side. The policy announced 
by Senator BEcK, and advocated in the most 
shallow and specious manner by Senator 
THURMAN, is one which overthrows the care- 
fully balanced system of our American gov- 
ernment, and it is defended by ignorant 
comparisons and false parallels drawn from 
English history. The exact point is this, 
and every business man, every industrial 
interest, every honest and patriotic Amer- 
ican who supports his family by his toil, 
should distinctly understand it. There is a 
law which provides for honest Congressional 
elections in every State by vesting authori- 
ty in certain officers for the summary arrest 
and examination of those who are attempt- 
ing to cheat at the polls. There is another 
law which provides that United States sol- 
diers may be called upon, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to keep the peace at the polls. 
These laws have been upon the statute-book 
for several years. They are not in them- 
selves unjust, and if they need modification, 
or if their repeal be thought desirable, there 
is a simple, obvions, constitutional method 
provided for that purpose. The Democratic 
majority of the late House, however, made 
their repeal the condition of voting the ne- 
cessary appropriations for carrying on the 
government; and when the Republicans pro- 
tested against such'a wanton and dangerous 
abuse of power, such a revolutionary disre- 
gard of the rights of other branches of the 
government and of the peaceful interests of 
the country, Mr. Beck replied in substance 
that if the Senate refused to yield, the House 
would make an extra session necessary, that 
in an extra session both Houses, being Dem- . 
ocratic, would repeal the laws in the same 
manner, and if the President interposed his 


' veto, that the Democrats would stop the 


supplies of the government and bring it to 
a stand. 

This sheer revolutionary manifesto was 
defended by Mr. THURMAN on the ground 
that the House represented the people, and 
had the right to stop supplies until griev- 
ances were redressed, and he cited the pre- 
cedent of the English:-Commons and the 
English kings. His colleague, Mr. STANLEY 
MATTHEWS, in a speech of crushing force 
and great eloquence, taught. Mr. THURMAN 
that the people of the United States have 
adopted a Constitution in which they have 
distributed their authority among three co- 
ordinate branches of government, and that 
the Executive has the same right to attempt 
to coerce Congress to pass certain laws by 
threatening a stoppage of the supplies by 
his veto as Congress to coerce his consent 
in the same way to a bill that he disap- 
proves. The absurdity of Mr. THURMAN’s 
historical parallel is evident to a school-boy. 
In England, if the House: stops the supplies 
upon a proposition of the ministry, the min- 
istry dissolves the House and goes to the 
country. Ifthe country sustains the House, 
the ministry resigns, and the obnoxious 
measure is withdrawn. 
the STUARTS, before this modern practice 
was known, the king was hereditary, and 
ruled for life. The people had no voice in 
his selection, and, no hold upon the Execu- 
tive will but through the supplies. In this 
country the Executive is elected by the peo- 
ple every four yeats, and the Executive veto 
is as much the representative act of the 
people under the Constitution as the legis- 
lation of Congress. Our system of govern- 
ment necessarily falls the moment that the 


‘three branches cease to respect the rights 


of each other. The people elect the Presi- 


In the times of. 


dent as they elect Representatives in Con- 
gress, and for the Representatives to assume 
that the President is to be treated as a king 
is treated in monarchical countries, and re- 
duced to submission to Congress, as if the 
exercise of the powers granted to him by the 
people for their defense wére an outrage and 
menace to the rights of the people, is a.folly 
so mad: and an insult and wrong to the 
country so intolerable that the party -at- 
tempting such a revolution will be forced 
to recede or to carry their revolution farther.. 

Mr. CONKLING, Mr. BLAINE, and Mr. HoaR 


-all stated the simple American doctrine 


of popular representative government with 


| dignity, force, and unanswerable logic. In- 


deed; no man who is not blinded by par- 
tisanship would deny it. Mr. BAYARD, in 
the Democratic caucus in which the revo- 
lutionary scheme was adopted, deliberately 
described it as revolutionary. Mr. HILu 
agreed with him. There are other Demo- 
crats who are of the same opinion. But 
they voted, névertheless, for the first step, 
and they will not resist the second and the 
third. The entire action is absolutely in- 
defensible, and these gentlemen undoubted- 
ly know it. There is no conceivable griev- 
ance in such laws—it is doubtful if there 
could be under any law of Congress—which 
would justify the anarchical extremity of 
stopping the government. The reason is 
that there is a remedy at hand of the Amer- 
ican kind: an appeal to the people at the 
polls. The honorable way in the present 


case, when no election is pending, was for 


the House to acquiesce in the action of the 
Senate, and avoid the disturbance and ex- 
pense of an extra session. At the next. 
session the repeal might have been passed | 
in a bill for that purpose only, and if ve- 
toed, the Democratic party should have 
appealed to the country. It could have 
done that with the more force that its mo- 
tives would have been seen to be sincere 
and patriotic. As it is, the party, if Mr. 
BECK speaks truly, proposes revolution, and 
the intelligent patriotism of the country 
must prepare to meet it. It is a foretaste 
of the consequences of Democratic ascend- 
ency. The Democratic party constantly 
drifts into the position of the Legitimist 
and Imperial parties in France, which are 
not bodies of constitutional opponents, but 
a conspiracy against the government itself. 
If the policy announced by Mr. Beck should 
Be adopted and should be successful, the 
government would be overthrown, and the 
country plunged into anarchy. The Repub- 
licans could ask no better issue for the pop- 
ular judgment thar that which is thus pre- 
sented. | 


PRISONS AND POLITICS. 


WE are glad to observe that the Senate 
of New York has ordered an inquiry into 
the circumstances of the change in the 
wardenship of the Auburn State-prison. 
The political and partisan management of 
the prisons was such a notorious and crying | 
evil that it was felt to be a great gain for 
good government when the amendment to 
the Constitution was adopted placing them 
under the charge of a Superintendent, and 
a law was passed prohibiting the prostitu- 
tion of his appointing power to partisan 
ends. The character and reputation of Mr. 
PILSBURY, who was appointed Superintend- 
ent, were such as to satisfy the public mind 
that the purpose of the amendments and of 
the law would pe honestly carried out, and 
the prison m ement lifted from the 
slough. Last autumn, however, a change 
in the management.of the Auburn prison 
was made under circumstances which appar- 
ently implied a disregard of the law, and it 
was announced that Mr. PILSBURY would be 
removed by the Governor upon what are 


called personal charges. There was some 


publication upon the subject, followed by 
seeming explanations, and then by silence 
and inaction upon the part of the Governor. 

It is now rumored that this silence and 
inaction are due to a bargain. The rumors 
are very discreditable, and the Governor 
and the Superintendent must both desire a 
thorough inquiry. Senator POMERoy, in 
moving the committee, said that it had been 
stated to him that when the charges against 
the Superintendent were discharged, “ it was 
on condition of his tendering a resignation, 
which was neither accepted nor rejected.” 
This means of course, if true, that the resig- 
nation is held in terrorem to coerce the Su- 
perintendent to such action as the managers 
of the Executive Chamber may desire. The 
facts that the Warden who was removed 
was @ man of integrity and ‘of experience 
and ability in his place, and that the one 
who was appointed had had no other con- 
nection with the prisons than that of a con- 
tractor, but that the latter is in sympathy 
with the wing of the Democratic party 
which the Governor favors, tend to con- 
firm the view that the change was really 
one that the law forbids. | 


| general policy of administration. 


Mr. PILSBURY has been long known as | 


one of the most experienced and efficient 


prison administrators in the country, and 
he was plainly designated by public opinion 
for the position which he fills. The wretch- 
ed system of partisan management.of the 
prisons, which Senator POMEROY says has 
been at the Auburn prison “ a public calam- 
ity,” is thoroughly known to Mr. PILSBURY, 
and those who applanded his appointment 
will decline to, believe that he has yielded, 
until the evidence is conclusive. 


THE POTTER REPORTS. 

Very few persons will read the long re- 
port of Mr. Porrer upon the election of 
1876, and it will have very little influence 
upon the general opinion of the ings 
of 1876 in the doubtful States. Every body 
believes that there was “sharp practice” 
upon both sides; tut Mr. PoTTer’s repre- 
sefitation of the Democrats as especially 


‘pure and honest and desirous of fair play 


toward the negroes, in contrast with the at- 
tempts of the Republicans to prevent the 
colored voters from voting, ought to be set 
to'music by the lively composer of H. M. S. 
Pinafore. The report can not conceal the 
fact that the chief object of the investiga- 
tidn has failed. No impropriety or know]l- 
edge of any impropriety has been shown 
against the President or any conspicuous 
Republican. There are plenty of implica- 
tions and suggestions and innuendoes, but 
after almost a year of scrutiny and search, 
nothing has been found which was not be- 
lieved when the inquiry began, and much 
which was suspected or feared has been 
practically disproved. The net result of 
the inquiry is the compiling and editing by 
official authority of the familiar charges of 
fraud, and the publication of a campaign 
document. This, however, is not a new pro- 
ceeding. Such investigations are intended 
to serve a party purpose—a fact which is 
made especially evidlent in this case by the 


‘refusal of the Democratic House to adopt a 


reasonable method of avoiding the troubles 
of 1876 hereafter. | | 
This, indeed, is. the discredit of this per- 
formance. If the time that has been de- 
voted, at great expense of money to the 
country, to getting a partisan advantage 
from the transactions of the last Presiden- 
tial election, had been applied to completing 
&@ wise system of dealing with the disputes 
arising from such an election, the country 
would be grateful. As it is, all good citi- 
zens of all parties are wearied and disgust- 
ed. The important points developed by the 
committee were ali known or assumed long 
since. Honest men on both sides conceded 
that there was much which was shameful 
in the conduct of the election. Such men 
have earnestly desired intelligent legisla- 
tion, and they have received a report which 
merely intensifies the party passions that 
made the disgrace of the last eleetion, and 
which therefore jast so much the more 
threaten the next election. Some coercion 
of some kind, more or less flagrant accord- 
ing to circumstances, there will always be 
at elections, and some foul play, attempted 
or successful. Some question or doubt may 
be expected always regarding some elect- 
oral votes, and the more surely as the vote 
is more equally divided. What rules shall 
govern the settlement of such questions? 
That is the real point which Congress should 
have settled, and nat have reiterated merely 
that there was doulit about the last election. 
Practically every reasonable man knows that 


‘the Democratic cry of fraud’ will be set off 


by the Republican cry of violence, while the 
Democratic party has no accumulated fand 
of superior honesty in elections upem which 
to draw. The Republican minority report 
is quite as strong a campaign document as 
the Democratic majority report, and there 
is no such offense proved against conspicu- 
ous Republican agents as the confessions of 
the cipherers establish against Democratic 
agents. In this wretched wrangle the Re- 
publicans are elearly less wounded than their 
opponents. The object of the majority re- 
port is to show that Mr. TILDEN was de- 
frauded of his election, but it is useless as 
against the settled conviction that his claim 
of election was based upon unquestionable 
violence. 

' The PoTrer report is called the opening 
of the Democratic campaign of 1880. This 
means that the Democratic cry is to be 
“fraud,” and that the Republican party, its 
character and purpose, and the wisdom of 
intrusting it with the government, are to be 


determined by the alleged nrisconduct of 


two or three Returning Boards. If, with 
this cry, the Democratic candidate should 
be Mr. TILDEN, the gentleman whose neph- 
ew and other confidential party associates 
tried to buy Returning Boards, the situa- 
tion would be exceedingly comical if it were 
not profoundly humiliating. The election 
of 1880 will, in any case, be peculiar. The 
two parties have ceased to represent any 
Upon the. 
financial question neither party is united, 


nor upon that of the South, nor upon the 
tariff or taxation. The election will turn 
upon the comparative confidence reposed in 
the two parties. The Democrats are perh aps 
wise, in the absence of arguments and issues 
favorable to their hopes, to shout “ fraud.” 
But the lustiest shouting can not remove the 
deep and just distrust of the party. Busi- 
ness is reviving. The country wants tran- 
quillity and steadiness. If there are to be 
financial experiments, dangerous changes of 
revenue laws, disturbances, and risks of all 
kinds, they will proceed from the Democratic 
party. Reform of administration no one ex- 
pects from its ascendency. There is a gen- 
eral and vague apprehension of what would 
follow a complete Democratic control, and 
this is increased and deepened by the fact 
that there is no pronounced nor accepted 
party policy upon any great question, and 
by the announcement now distinctly made 
that if the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment can not have its way, the govern- 
ment shall stop for want of supplies. On 
the other hand, there is an equally general 
feeling that Republican ascendency means 
that no tricks will be played with the 
finances or with any chief public interest, 
that the spirit of reform and progress is on 
the Republican side, and that all interests 
would be safer under its general control. 
Thus, as standing for confidence against ap- 
prehension, at a time when no great ques- 


_tion divides the country, the chances are 


most favorable for the Republicans. This 
situation will not be seriously affected by 
the cry of “fraud.” It may or may not be 
true that there was Republican fraud in | 
Louisiana, as there were unquestionably 
Democratic attempts at fraudin South Car- 
olina. But the Republican party and policy 
are not shown and can not be shown to be 
in any sense dishonest. Twenty years ago 
the Kansas inquiries showed not only that 
border ruffians and assassins were Demo- 
crats, but that their crimes were meant to 
further the cardinal Democratic policy of 
slavery extension. Ifthe alleged Louisiana 
frauds of Republicans could be shown to be 
in furtherance of some odious and alarming 
Republican policy, the cry of fraud would 
be something more than acry. As it is, it 
is only a confession that the Democratic 
party has no policy upon which to “go to 
the country.” 


PATRIOTISM IN NEW YORK. 


TWENTY years ago Messrs. HAMILTON 
FisH, HorRaATIO SEYMOUR, and other gentle- 
men organized the “Saratoga Monument | 
Association,” to secure the erection of a 
proper memorial on the site of BURGOYNE’s 
surrender. The spot marks the culmination 
and turning-point of the Revolution, and it 
is one of the historic fields of the world. In 
1877 the centennial anniversary of the event 
was celebrated with great local enthusiasm, 
and the corner-stone of a monument was 
laid. The field of Saratoga, like that of 
Bunker Hill, is a national memory and a na- 
tional glory. The soldiers of many States 
were arrayed against the brilliant army of 
BURGOYNE, and the old thirteen have an 
especial interest in “the field of the ground- 
ed arms.” A memorial has been addressed . 
by the secretary of the association to the ~ 
Legislatures of all the States of the Revo- 
lution, and Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
South Carolina have referred it to an ap- 
propriate committee. As yet New York has 
given nothing, and we believe that Govern- 
or ROBINSON vetoed an appropriation to- 
ward the expenses of the celebration. But 
while the Legislature is considering wheth- 
er it shall pay three or four thousand dol- 
lars for some letters of Revolutionary heroes 
—doubtless most interesting and valuable 
—might it not ponder the propriety of do- — 
ing something to commemorate the great- 
est event of the Revolution in New York, 
the surrender of BURGOYNE ? , 


PATRONAGE. 


THERE is one passage in the majority 
POTTER report which. will be unreservedly 
approved by all who are alive to the evils 
of our system of official patronage. It is 
the most vigorous and, as we think, the 
most truthful passage in the report, and 
should be pondered by every intelligent cit- 
izen. The trath has never been more ad- 
mirably or trenchantly expressed : 


‘But behind all these dangers remains the funda- 
mental danger resulting from the centralization of all 
appointments to office in the President. In no gov- 
ernment in the world is so vast a patronage dependent 
on the absolute control of a changing Executive. If 
the Executive were permanent, if the patronage were 
distributed, or if the tenure of office were in any way 
fixed by law, the evil would be lessened. But now at 

end of each four years the entire federal patronage 
ounting to one hundred and ten thousand offices— 
is collected in one lot, and the people divide themselves 
into two parties, struggling in name to choose 8 
ident, but in fact to control this enormous patronage, 
which the President, when elected, is compelled to dis- 
tribute to his party, because he was elected to so dis- 
tribute it. The temptation to fraud, to usurpation, and 
to corruption thus created is beyond calculation. A . 
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prize so great, an influence so powerful, thus central- 
ized and put up for contest at short recurring periods, 
would jeopard the peace and safety of any nation. The 
election of a President would never lead to the effort 
and struggle and bitterness with which it is now at- 
tended, nor be followed by any question as to who was 
really the choice of the people, nor be the subject of 
any attempt to defeat their will, but for the offices 
within his gift. No nation can withstand a strife 
among its own people so general, so intense, and so 
demoralizing. No contrivance so effectual to embar- 
rass government, to disturb the public peace, to de- 
stroy political honesty, and to the common 
security was ever before invented. Its existence in 
this nation was not designed, but was the result of a 
national growth and centralization which the fathers 
could not foresee, and failed, therefore, to provide 
against. Every principle upon which they founded 
government, every practice which they inculcated, de- 
mands of us in some way to break up this system, and 
by remoying the evils remove also the dangers with 
which it threatens us.” | 


In the earlier part of the report there is 
another passage upon the same general sub- 
ject which is not less truthful : 


‘«<Qn the other hand, the power of an Administration 
with the absolute disposal of one hundred and ten 
thousand offices, some of whose members are moat in- 
terested in disposing of them so as to sustain them- 
selves and their action, is enormous, as has been felt 
at every step of the investigation. There is no form 
of continuing influence equal for convenience and con- 
trol to that of an office. If a man be bribed by a sum 
down, he may lose it or waste it, and then. the control 
it gave over him will be gone. Butin an office which 
he holds at the pleasure of the person who appointed 
him he is under continuing control. While he is com- 
pliant and serviceable he receives a support; but when 
he fails ip either regard, or confesees where he might 
have kept silent, his supplies are cut off, and he is 
turned out on the world without means and without 
character, ruined by his confession of the truth. Pat- 
ronage has, besides this, the further advantage that it 
affords the possibility of ascribing its bestowment to 
just causes, and while being used for the most repre- 
hensible purposes, the motives of its use may be con- 
cealed. It is the history ofall state conspiracies that 
if the conspirators succeed, the means by which they 
do so are rarely disclosed or published while their par- 
ty remains in power or control.” 


Mr. WEBSTER in 1835 sententiously said the 
same thing: “It is generally true that he 
who controls another man’s means of living 
controls his, will.” 

It is undoubtedly true that our system of 
patronage is the source and supply of the 
most serious evils that now threaten us. If 
the character and conduct of Congress ap- 
pall the observer, they are both largely ex- 
plained by the system of patronage. Ifthe 
aversion to political activity upon the part 
of good citizens, which our shrewdest critics 
have mentioned, be seen to be fraught with 
danger, it is due in great measure to patron- 
age. If the general meanness and dishonesty 
of practical politics be alarming, they may 
be traced immediately to the system of pat- 
ronage. If despicable rings and cliques con- 
trol parties, and party spirit, always fierce 
enough, is inflamed and imbittered, it is 
mainly the result of the vast. patronage of 
office. There is no political reform which 
would tend so much to the relief of so many 
evils as a rigorous diminution of the patron- 
age. The very strong expressions of the 
majority report are doubtless due to the 
chairman, Mr. POTTER, who is known to fa- 
vor some wise treatment of the question. 
He has more than once alluded earnestly to 
the subject, and it is a significant fact that 
both in his report and in that upon the 
transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War 
Department the question is so forcibly 
urged upon public attention. The Indian 
report asserted in effect that the military 


' service was more trustworthy than the civil 


because of the tenure—in other words, be- 
cause it was not at the mercy of patronage. 
The POTTER. report describes patronage as 
the crowning danger of the country. These 


‘are plain signs which should not escape 


the attention of the friends of reform, be- 
cause they show the working of the leaven 
of truth in the public mind, and forecast 
the public opinion which will demand a 
change. The crucial question in a repub- 
lic always is, Will the people restrain them- 
selves, will parties moderate party spirit? 
That is the question of civil service reform, 
which thus becomes a test of patriotism and 
of the ability of self-government. The ar- 
table. The only ques- 
tion is of willingness to apply the conclu- 

The remark of Mr. Potrer that the evil 
of patronage is the crowning danger is the 
more striking because it proceeds from a 
partisan of the party which is now in con- 
trol of the Congress that will count the 
next electoral vote. The election will be 
undoubtedly close. The result will depend 
upon the vote of a very few States, possibly 
Now the dullest 
mind can see that the temptation of Con- 


_ &Tess to tamper with the result is immense- 


yee 


ly inereased by the fact that the vast 
plunder called patronage depends upon the 
decision. Every member will feel that his 
power and importance will be enormously 
enhanced, and that his ambitions can be 


much more surely gratified, if he can grasp _ 
his “share” of patronage. The legitimate 


prizes of political contention are few com- 

pared with the chances of a general grab 

for plunder. Every politician will see in. 

the declaration of the vote for his candi- 


| 


date the chance of impregnable party or- 
ganization and a continuance of power not 
to be easily disturbed. The feeling that 
leads a majority to seat its party candidate 
in a contested election, so that such seating 
has now become almost a settled practice, 
would be a thousandfold stronger in the 
2 of obtaining all the patronage of the 

overnment. Is it wise or safe to foster 
this peril? Yet our system of patronage 
fans and blows the fire of party spirit to 
white heat, and exposes men at every point 
to the severest strain of temptation. It is 
this vast patronage, this holding or losing 
hundreds of thousands, not of “ offices” only, 
but of small places attached to offices, with 
all their emoluments, the fact that the live- 
lihood of hundreds of thousands of families 
depends upon the result of the election, 
which makes the Presidential contest so ab- 
sorbing and so dangérous, and surrounds its 
decision with such appalling temptations. 
And all this acknowledged peril can be ob- 
viated by diminishing the patronage in the 
simplest and the most practicable manner. 


‘BLACK HOLES IN NEW YORK. 


|THE great meeting to consider the evils 
of the tenement-house system showed how 
deep and strong is the consciousness of the 
abuse and the necessity of a remedy. There 
is, indeed, no doubt that all intelligent peo- 
ple are of one mind upon the subject, and 
the power of the Board of Health is very 
great. But it is a discretionary power, and 
it will be used only so far and so fast as 
public opinion requires. The law, also, can 
do much. As Mr. CHOATE well said, the 
Legislature can restrict the number of per- 
sons that shall be packed in a certain area 
of lodging-house, as Congress decides how 
many passengers shall be carried in a vessel. 


But the two important points to carry are 


the support by public knowledge and opin- 
ion of vigorous measures by the Board of 
Health, and the practical proof to the own- 
ers and inmates of tenement-houses that a 
decent lodging is no more costly than inde- 
cent kennelling. 

This, as Mr. CHOATE said, has been proved 
elsewhere, and he referred to GEORGE PEa- 
BODY’s lodging-houses in London. Mr. 
JAMES M. BROWN said, as evidence that 
something could and would be done, that 
thirteen tenement-houses in the city have 
been leased by @ company of ladies for im- 

rovement and experiment, and that $70,000 

ave been offered toward a million for a 
model block. The reason of such move- 
ments was eloquently stated by Mr. GoDWIN 
and others. It is one which involves the 
common welfare. The worst house in the 
city avenges itself upon the best, as in the 
“black assize” at Oxford the suffering of 
the prisoners avenged itself by the infection 
and death of “the Lord Chief Baron, the 
sheriff, and about three hundred more.” 
The children of.the slums prove their kin 
with the children of the palaces, and the 
pestilence bred in Mackerelville devastates 
Murray Hill. The tenement-houses—Black 
Holes-of the city—are the nurseries of every 
kind of disease as well as of crime and vice. 
Much. has been done and well done by the 
Board of Health. It is a matter of congrat- 
ulation to the community and of honor to 
the Board that in a port so exposed as New 
York to the chances of a great immigration, 
the general health is so excellent, and that 
epidemics have been stayed. The city, in- 
deed, is exceptionally situated for thorough 
drainage and ventilation. But it is some- 
thing to improve advantages, and the ten- 
ement-house movement is an effort to im- 
prove them still. more. 

We have already published some of the 
appalling statistics in regard to tenement- 
houses. They and their purlieus are the 
sores that threaten the moral, physical, and 
political health of the country. They are 
so repulsive that most people prefer not to 
see them. But there elections are decided. 
There men are virtually appointed who levy 
and collect taxes, and govern great cities, 
and decide the electoral result in great 
States. There is the problem not only of 
humanity and of charity, but of statesman- 
ship. The meeting of which we have spok- 
en was one of practical politics as well as. 
of practical morality—for they are akin— 
and American civilization ought to be as 
signally shown in the character of the tene- 
ment-house agit is in that of the school and 
the church. : 


PERSONAL. 
Messrs. GruBert and SULLIVAN may congrat- 
ulate themselves that the 
pera has penetrated e core of ou 
pesca Last week, while at the dock of the 
Pacific Mail Steam-ship Comapeny, in this city, 
we noticed certain tarry ’longshore-men. who 
were landing from a lighter several hundred bar- 


_rels of Minnesota flour, branded “ Pinafore.”’ 


—Among the incidents worthy of record in 
connection with the last session of Con is 
the fact that for the first time in the history of 
the United States Senate a colored man was tem- 
porarily in the Vice-President’s chair, and pre- 


sided over that august body. Senator-Bruceg, 
of Mississippi, had that honor. In the House 
ef Representatives, during the Speakership of 
Mr. Buiatng, Mr. Rarney (colored), of South Car- 
Olina, was more than once put in the chair of the 
House as chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole on the State of the Union by the Speaker, 
and Mr. Lyncu (colored), of Mississippi, occu- 


Ried the same = once. Both gentlemen 


ischarged the duties creditably. 

—Mr. Davin H. Strorusr, who has long been 
eocpently known to the readers of Harper’s 
_dhagazine as ‘* Porte Crayon,’’ was on the 3d of 
March unanimously confirmed as United States 
consul-general at the City of Mexico. The ap- 
pointment is in every respect an admirable one. 

—Our esteemed contemporary, the New York 
Daily Graphic, celebrated a few days the 
sixth anniversary of its establishment by ap- 
poaung in a new and — typographical 

ress. The success of the Graphic as the only 
illustrated daily journal in the world is due to 
liberal pogo e and intelligence. In addition 
to fine art illustrations, the news of the day re- 
ceives prompt and effective pictorial treatinent 
in its pages, and it is always filled with bight 
and entertaining reading. It has been success- 
ful because it deserved to be. 

—Lord Durrerin having accepted, shortly 
after his return to England, an invitation to dine 
at the Reform Club, ar it proper, on ac- 
cepting the mission to St. Petersburg, to ex- 
plain the matter to Lord BEACONSFIELD, who 
carelessly replied: “I really don’t care where 

ou dine; we must all dine somewhere.”’ To 

rd. DUFFERIN’S previous suggestion that if he 
went to St. Petersburg it would be as a Whig, 
the Premier drolly answered: ‘‘Oh, well, you 
Whigs have already almost every thing among 
you; there is Opo Layagp, and Ly- 
ONS, 80 One more does not signify.” 

—Mr. Bret Harte is to be ovated and dined 
in London. The last-received number of the 
London World says: ‘‘ The friends and admirers 
of Mr. Bret Harte, who goes back to his con- 
sulate, but will return in a month, propose to 
entertain him at a public dinner.in recognition 
of the delight which his admirable humor and 
pathos have afforded to thousands of English 
readers, and to bid him welcome to this coun- 
try. The date has been fixed for Saturday, the 


Earl of ery, and the management of the 
affair has been intrusted to the three gentle- 
men who conducted the ARCHIBALD FORBES 
ee last year to such a successful issue. 
—Mr. Henry LaBoucueErg, in Truth, says that 
‘* the curious may be interested to learn that Mr. 
TENNYSON is something of a bon vivant, as, in- 
deed, a bard should be. Perhaps it would be 
more.correct to say that he (like Macavu.ay) is 
an excellent caterer for others, though now com- 
ratively indifferent to these things himself. 
e reader who shall taste the Laureate’s wine 


the official ‘ sack’ so much as to some marvel 
Amontillado, the price of which I am really 
afraid to state to an unbelieving generation. 
Probably no such was ever made since Lord 
NELSON received (in 1800) a dozen bottles of the 
vin of 1625.” 

—Mr. W. Butt, the well-known “ Tau- 
rus’’ of the Buffalo , is at the head of 
the veteran corps of news correspondents. 
Mr. Bou first went to Albany fifty years ago, 
and for forty-five — he has been writing let- 
ters from the capital—a series of rapid pen-pic- 
tures of famous men and scenes. ng that 
time, as he says in a recent letter, ne has seen 
nineteen Governors and the election of many 
United States Senators, with the long proces- 
sion of Assemblymen and State officers. Van 
Buren was Governor when Mr. BuLL came first 
to Albany, and he has personally known all his 
successors, and his predecessor De Witt CLIn- 
TON. It isa richly stored memory which covers 
such a period and recalls such men. But “ Tau- 


legislative history of each day as it passes, al- 
though he has been urged to give his recollec- 
tions a more permanent form. He knows prob- 
ably that the diligent newspaper correspondent 
wiles for the historian if he does not write his- 
tory; and as he plies his task, ‘*‘ Taurus’’ reflects, 
aps, that if his old comrade at the case, 
ORACE GREELEY, had been contented to direct 
his paper, he would have died a happier man. 
L. Strong, the author of the 
Life of Sir William Johnson, and other historical 
and biographical works, is engaged upon a life 
of Grorce CLINTON, the first Governor of the 
State of New York, afterward Vice-President, 
and a heroic figure in the history of the State 
and country. Mr. Strong is most fortunate in 
his subject, and his work will be awaited with 
very great interest. He is no less fortunate that 
he writes at this time, when public attention 
has been especially turned to the local history 
of New York by the various centennial celebra- 
tions and by the discourses of accomplished his~ 
torical students, among which those of ‘Mr. 
DoveLas CAMPBELL deserve particular com- 
mendation. 
has taken possession of the Palais de Bourbon, 
as President of the Chamber of Deputies. In 
the vicissitudes of life and the change of propri- 
etors, this circumstance must be esteemed cu- 
rious im the pee of palaces.. M. GAMBETTA, 
the republican, of humble origin, although now 
one of the most wealthy proprietors of France, 
suc the Duc de Morny in the residence 
on the Quai d’Orsay, surrounded by its beauti- 
fal gardens. The palace has been refitted with 
the most lavish magnificence for the present oc- 
cupant, and the public hints that the upholster- 
ers have expended all their skill in the hope that 
M. Gambetta will-marry before the end of the 
year, and place a graceful hostess in such a fit- 
ting shrine. Treasurés are gathered here from 
the wreck of the Tuileries, the Luxembourg, and 
St. Cloud. The suite of state apartments, lofty 
spacious, and bung with white, each dedica 
to the Arts, the Graces, or the Seasons, will be 
o on ‘the occasion of the inauguration of the 
tes of the new minister. The dining-room is 
in such elose proximity to the Hall of 
that M. Gampetrta can fold his na 
one stép take his seat in council. e boudoir, 
hung with blue satin, with the ceiling of the 
same material, still retains the table of the Dn- 
chesse dé Morny. The bedroom, furnished with 
bronze satin and blue, is the a ment in which 
died the Duc de Morny. ay the dreams of 
M. GamuBeETTA be tranquil here! The reader of 


n and at 


ALPHONSE DavuDET’s Nabod will recall the pow- 


15th of March; the chair will be taken by the . 


will be fortunate indeed. I am not to 
ous 


rus’’ is satisfied to sketch for the daily press the - 


eputies f 


erful delineation of the death of this nobleman, 
on the occasion when the Emperor and Empress 
passed up the marble stairway to bid farewell to 
their statesman. Paris now seeks to abolish all 
trace of the polished and crafty Morny. The 
street bearing his name, near the Are de Tri- 
omphe, has been baptized instead Rue Pierre 
Charron, 

—Rev. Dr. H. N. Brrnsmape, of Newark, gave 
$8000 to the college in Beloit, Wisconsin, where 
he was formerly settled. He also left by will 
$7000 more to that college, and $8000 to Carle- 
ton’s College, in Northfield, Minnesota, for the 
education of young men for the ministry. 

—Writing of Senator Carpenter, of Wiscon- 
sin, a correspondent of the Troy Times says: 
“He is in many respects a wonderful man. His 
reputation as a statesman and an advocate is 
already national, but his many admirable traits 
as a man are best known by his friends at home. 
He is a scholar of rare attainments, and has by 
far the best library in Milwaukee, his collection 
of SHAKSPEARE’S works being one of the best in 


the country. He is a daily student of Shaks- — 


ary and the Bible, and no one quotes Avon’s 
rd or the Holy Word more aptly and accu- 
he.”, ~ 

—Mr. RAELI, brother of Lord 
CONSFIELD, is an elderly man, living in conipar- 
ative obscurity. He strolls about old:gardens 
with a book in his hand, goes into no society, 
and is never among the list of guests at Lord 
BEACONSFIELD’s house. He has a very snug life 


office, Deputy Clerk of the House of Lords, with | 


a salary of a year, and would probably suc- 

ceed to the Clerkship, werth’ $12,500, now held 

by Sir Ross. Mr. declines 

to be interviewed in reference to his marriage, 

pom ea or any thing relating to his domestic 
irs 


—In a sketch of Mr. GLapstong published re- 
cently in a London paper we are told that he is 
a tender father,'a devoted husband, a true and 
good friend, and never worries about domestic 
trifles.. His disinterestedness about money mat- 
ters is so great that he refused an augmentation 
of salary when Prime Minister, and left the office 
impoverished. He had tosell agoodly collection 
of china which he had saeeee or heisaconnois- 
‘seur), and soon afterward his library, which was 
bought back forhim by Lord WoLvEertTon. His 
teadiness to succor all who appeal to his charity 
is only limited by his means, and he frequently 
returns-from a country walk with his pockets 
cleaned out, thanks to his distributions of gold 
and silver among the sick or needy villagers. 
Some months ago he went out for a walk of 
about twelve miles, intending to return to Ha- 
warden by train; but in the evening he found 
he had given away every thing, and had not 
money teft to pay for his ticket, so he trudged 
home on foot, arriving so late that his family 
had become uneasy. Mr. GLADSTONE does more 
than give-money away, for he has often been 
known to and read the Bible to tenants who 
were bedridden ; and this mission of charity he 


has always discharged in the most natural, un- . 


ostentatious fashion, even when he was Prime 
Minister, and had work enough to occupy all 
the moments of such a sturdy toiler as limself. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE™ 


Tue forty-fifth Congress expired at noon on the 4th 
inst. Two of the appropriation bills failed to pass, viz., 
the Army, the Legislative, Executive, and Judicia). 
The sony of disagreement were the clauses abolish- 
ing the jurors’ test oath and the United States Elec- 
tion Law.—Two all-night sessions were held, and 
both Houses sat on Sunday, the 2d inst. The Bra- 
zilian mail rym, | roposition was rejected on the 
30th ult., and the Yellow Fever Bill was tabled in the 
House on the ist inst. The President vetoed the 
Chinese Imm on Bill, and the House sustained 
the veto, less than two-thirds voting to pass the bill 
the second time. The vote was 109 to The Cen- 
sus Bill, as amended by the House, passed the Sen- 
ate on the 8d. The committee who investigated the 
connection of Senator Matthews with the Louisiana 
count made a report exonerating him.—The President, 
on the 4th, issued a proclamation convening Congrees 
in extra session on the 18thinst. The new 
consist of 146 Democrats, 128 Republicans, and 13 
Greenbac of whom seven are said to have Demo- 
cratic proclivities and six Republican. - 

The business portion of the town of Reno, Nevada, 
was venga: Sys by fire on the morning of the 2d inst: 
The loss will amount to $1,000,000. ° ; 

The Michigan Republican Convention met at Lan- 
sing on the 6th, and nominated a candidate for Asso- 
ciate Judge of the Supreme Court and two candidates . 
for ents of the State University. The platform 

was strictly in favor of hard money. The 
Democrats and Greenbackers met fn the same city on 
the 28th ult., and formed a coalition against the Re- 
publicans. A ticket was upon, and the Demo- 
crats 


adopted all but one resolution of the Greenback . 


platform. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tae French 
ernment Amnesty Bill by a@ vote of 163 to 86, after re- 
Jecting M. Victor augers proposition for a full and 
complete amnesty.—On the 3d inet., M. De Marcére, 
French Minister of the Interior, resigned in conse- 
tion of a motion by the Chamber 
of Deputies aseail the Prefecture of Police. M. 
Lepére, Minister of Commerce, succeeds him, and he 
in turn is succeeded by M. Pierre Emmanuel Tirard.— 
The British House of Commons, on the 4th inst., re- 

ted, by a vote of 291 to 226, Mr. Trevelyan’s motion 
favor of the equalization of the borough and coun- 


ty franchise. 

A publication issued by a Russian secret press de- 
clares that the Governor of Charkoff was condemned 
to death by the sts for inhuman treatment of 
political prisoners, and was executed by one of that 


The ish steamer Guillermo, bound from Baiti- 
more for Liverpool, run into by the Steamer J/s- 
near the Skerries, in the 

n afterward the Guitller- 


quence of the ad 


ident Baron Stanffenburg, who, in co nence of his 
office, is considered authority on the subject, treated 
the bint sharply, and appealed to the House to rejeet 


on the 28th ult., passed the gov- ~~ 


| 
| = 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| i 
mo took fire and sank. Some of the crew are missing, | 
but they are believed to ‘have been picked up by a 
Dublin steamer not yet in 
| Shere Ali, the Ameer of Afghanistan, died at Tas- ad 
| kourgan on the @2ist ult. The news reached Europe ‘j 
nr Lord Lytton, to whom it was communicated | 
by: Yakoob Khan, the son and heir of the deceased. . q 
After this event a bloody conflict broke out among the 
' followers of the various pretenders to the Afghan . 
throne, and the partisans of Yakoob Khan were vic- 4 : 
torious. It was reported that Yakoob Khan and two 
other pretenders had taken nee at Herat. or ; 
The Prussian Parliamentary Discipline Bill is still : 
| hotly debated in the Reichstag, Prince Bismarck .him- 
\ | self defending the measure, and many of the members a: 
j 
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and his guilt was shared by many now filling | 
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- The most interesting event of the debate was the 
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_ theatre of the war. I saw their shattered ranks return- 
and railroad 


-saw piles of legs and arms that weuld make Bo bay this 


_ tolerable ; the air is usually healthful, except, per- 
haps, where the traveller wanders, like W aLLace, 


- that reigns supreme over all the rest of South 


’ palm-covered isles,” says FLercuer, “ forms a col- 


_ when the short twilight of the tropic ends, the 


Ay 


-nearly twice as large as Europe without Russia. 
- ble of 


chief city is Bio; next above it, 800 miles along | 
| 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[Marcon 22, 1879, 


I sat in this body with Jerrzrson Davis, and 
saw the preparations going on from day to day for the 
treason in his 


be used in an eme 
wherever the winds blew and water was found to float 
them, where they could not be used to put down a re- 
bellion. Your Treasury was depleted, until your bond 
ng #ix per cent. interest payable in coin, were 80. 
for eighty-eight cents on the dollar for current ex- 
and no buyers were found. Preparations were 

carefully made. Your arms were sold, under an ap- 
parently innocent clause in an army bill, providing that 
the Secre of War might, in his discretion, such 
arme as he deemed fit for the government to sell. 

“Sir, eighteen years ago last month I sat in this hall 
and listened to Jzrrezson Davis delivering his fare- 
well address, informing us what our constitational du- 
ties to this government were, then he left and en- 
to overthrow the go 

it he sworn to serve. 
-» &] remained here; Sir, during the whole of that ter- 
rible rebellion. I saw our brave soldiers by thousands 
-+I might almost say/millions—as they passed on to the 


ing. I saw steamboat after steam 

train after railroad train, bringing back the wounded. 
I was with my friend gre to General Bua» 
when he commanded the Army of the Potomac, 


shudder. I saw the widows and orphans 

war. 

‘“* Mr. President, I little thought at that time that I 
should live to hear in the Senate of the United States 
eulogies upon Jzrrmason Davis living—a living rebel 
—on the floor of the Senate of the United States. Sir, 
I am amazed to hear it, and I can tell the gentlemen 
on the other side that they little know the spirit of the 
North when they conte here at this day, with bravado 


on their lips, uttering eulogies upon whom every 
man, woman, and child in the North believes to have 


been a double-dyed traitor.” | 
‘This forcible speech made a profound impres- 


sion upon all who listened to it. 


BRAZIL AND.THE AMAZON. 


'-Brazit is ah immense cape or promontory 
projecting into thé ocean, fanned by the sea- 
breeze, and raised high above the common level 
of the waves. It stretches nearly across the Con- 
tinent, and its inner provinces touch the roots of 
the Andes. Its enormous river or series of riv- 
ers opens.a channel of communication with the 
Pacific states. The sea-breeze, or the land-winds, 
laden with tropical perfumes, soften its torrid 
climate, the heat, although constant, is never in- 


in swamps and noisome streams laden with mala- 
ria, feeding upon unaccustomed food. It is the 
happy peculiarity of Brazil that the earthquake 


America scarcely (comes within its borders—a 
singular exemption! Caraccas and Peru are 
never safe from the most dreadful of earthily ca- 
lamities ; their shores are strewn with the ruins 
of tidal waves, their cities wasted by endless 
shocks; but over the rich delta of the Amazon 
or the prosperous sites of Rio and Pernambuco 
the fearful destroyer has apparently no pow- 
er. The harbors pf Brazil are among the most 
curious works of ‘nature. The port of Rio de 
Janeiro is a vast basin, as secure and conve 
ient for ships.and merchants as if hollowed out 
by the hand of man. Tyre and Carthage could 
have desired no more useful emporium, but its 
great size and its encircling mountains throw into - 
insignificance all the harbors of the past. It is 
described as a scene of unrivalled ificence. 
“ As our ship moved gently onward,” wrote Stew- 
ART in 1850, “it was like the unfolding of a pan- 
orama.” <A “gigantic avenue of mountains and 


onnade to the entrance of the matchless bay ;”’ cacti 
and rich-flowering parasites hang over the rocky 
hills ; the bright-leaved woods, the purple flowers 
of the native trees, deceive the sight ; new mount- 
ains rise; a fortress frowns over the entrance; 
far away the great city appears, white and lost in 
tropical vegetation on the hills; the bay is filled 
with ships, life, movement; and the splendor of 
the prospect to the traveller to exceed all 
that he has seen or felt in other lands. Some 
trace of exaggeration may be suspected. But 


harbor of Rio assumes a new and startling beauty. 
The hills are marked with long lines of endless 
gas-lights; their very forms may be defined; ev- 
ery vessel hangs out a lamp; the ferry-boats, rush 
by glittering with many-colored lights ; the waters 
glow with phosphorescence, and every turn of the 
wheel produces: a brilliant illumination ; above, 
the sky glitters with stars, and the Southern Cross, 
the queen of the constellations, contends with 
Orion for the mastery of heaven. 

Such is the language, somewhat chastened and 
subdued, in which the missionary and the man of 
science describe the bay of Rio. The city loses 
much when taken out of the realm of fancy. But 
it is still a remarkable place, a secure haven 
where the commere¢e of the future may well cen- 
tre, where a great and intelligent population may 
in the next century discuss the new questions of 
political economy that will stir the American con- 
tinent. As yet the Brazilian is somewhat languid, 
the air enervating, the yellow fever a dangerous 
visitor of the Rio and Par&. Wattace lost a 
brother by it, Srewarr found its traces in the quiet 
streets. The. rule of the papal clergy, some relig- 
ious intoleranee, the vestiges of slavery, have still 
to be banished from the cities and shores of Bra- 
zil before it can advance rapidly. The Brazilian 
Empire is as yet only the outline of a vast and 

state. -Its extent is really imperial. It 
embraces ‘more than 3,000,000 of square miles, is 
larger than the United States without Alaska, 


It is second in size only to China and the Russian 
Empire. But over this immense territory, capa- 

supporting all the nations of the West, a 
population of ‘only about 10,000,000 is thinly 
scattered, or ered chiefly on the coasts. Its 


the shore, is Bahia, the ancient capital until 1763 ; 

en Pernambuco, a busy port; then Paré, an un- 
ttractive sea-port, at the mouth of the enormous 
mazon. - But as yet the vast river brings to its 
litary emporium but few of the advantages that 
usually follow so favorable a site. Under the 
active movement of republican life a great river 
necessarily spreads everywhere wealth and prog- 
ress, The Mississippi is lined with places of 
active trade, and fosters and will at last renovate 
New Orleans. The Hudson, St. Lawrence, Sac- 


Amazon still rolls for thousands of miles through 
its magnificent solitude, its principal inhabitants 
the wild Indian and the ey, its scanty settle- 
ments the centres of demoralization and decay. 
Imperialism has failed to inspire improvement. 
The endless acres of Brazil seem still to have lit- 
tle charm for the immigrant. Yet the country is 
fertile beyond belief, and its countless produc- 
tions embrace. all that can be useful or alluring 
to men. Its diamonds, always a tropical product, 
are still numerous; its gold mines are less valu- 
able. 


But richer than gold or diamonds are the prod- 
ucts of its fertile soil, its coffee, cotton, India 
rubber, sugar, rice, the mandioc, the sago, the 
milk-tree, the cocoa, timber, woods of various 


districts, and its tea, that is ndt unworthy of the 
best-cultivated provinces of China. Watiace, 
Orton, and Acassiz have painted or felt the won- 
derful variety and splendor of its insects, plants, 
birds, and flowers. Butterflies of splendid hue, 
blue, red, or golden, winged blossoms, float every 
where from shrub to shrub ; the deep green of the 
woods is covered with passion-flowers of various 
tints and odors; trees laden with pink, white, or 
scented blossoms burst into bloom in the heats 
of December and January ; the gardens are gilded 
with orange and lemon trees laden with fruit ; the 
soft and temperate heat nourishes a perpetual lux- 
uriance of fruit and flower. But to this paradise 
comes the principle of evil in the shape of vari- 
ous reptiles, snakes, vampires, insects, that dis- 
turb the abode of peace. The ants are the most 
annoying. They march in great armies that are 
invincible ; no human power can stay their course ; 
they heap up mounds of earth fifty feet long and 
eight or ten high; they take possession of houses 
and expel the inmates ; they devour books, clothes, 
paper; ar@ found on the dining table, in the bed- 
room ; white, red, black, some minute, some large 
and formidable, they rule over Brazil with an au- 
thority that no one disputes. Snakes, less formi- 
dable but more edious, abound every where. Ana- 
condas, huge and languid, hang from the trees, 
and are accused of even swallowing horses; a 
countless number of reptiles, some poisonous and 
deadly, fill the landscape. The ponds swarm with 
alligators; the Amazon teems with fish and tur- 
tle; that most curious of its species, the manatee, 
or cow-fish, feeds on the grass of its banks, yields 
the milk, and has even the face of a cow. Count- 
less monkeys chatter in the woods, or look down, 
huge and solemn, upon the traveller. An infinite 
number of birds of the brightest plumage flash 
over the scene. W2atL.ace, one of the earlier ex- 
plorers of the Amazon, landed at Para full of ad- 
miration for the countless forms of life around 
him, was charmed with the climate, set out full 
of hope in @ canoe to explore the sources of the 

saw the black waters of the Rio Negro, 
and almost the pinnacles of the Andes. But the 
later period of his travels was less fortunate; 


the ship he set sail to return home in caught fire 
and was burned, with all his collection of rare 
objects; the naturalist and the crew floated on 
the sea for some days in open boats, were res- 
cued at last, and landed safely in England. But 
it is to American intelligence and enterprise that 
the chief explorations of the rivers and inland 
districts of Brazil are due. The names of Hern- 
pon, GipBon, Maury, AGcaAssiz, Orton, and many 
more are connected with all its later progress. 
American steamers floated first on the rivers ; the 
Plata and the Amazon were almost discovered 
anew by Americans. 

One of the most remarkable of the produc- 
tions of Brazil is its Emperor. At twenty-five 
Dom Perpro IL. is represented by a traveller as 
tall, stately, active, full of intellect and energy. 
He towered above his subjects in stature, he was 
the most liberal and progressive of his race. He 
has never ceased to be a liberal. Half Austri- 
an, half Portuguese, he has none of the bigotry 
of the past, and is the slave neither of priest nor 
prejudice, Dom Prpro is apparently the result 
of that political education to which the rulers of 
Brazil have been subjected in misfortune and de- 
cay. His ancestors fled from Portugal in 1808, 
before the arms of Napo.eon, to in a new 
course of conduct in the New World. Brazil was 
_ made free to the commerce of all nations. In 
1822 itgrevolted from the Portuguese rule; the 
liberals took the control of the government ; Dom 
Pepro I. ascended the throne, but when he seem- 
ed inclined to reaction and despotism, the people 
rose, the Emperor abdicated in favor of his son, 
then five years old, the present possessor of the 
throne. Frequent revolts, wars, a fearful rising 
of the Indians at Par&, have marked the later 
history. In 1840 the Brazilians oncé more re- 


pro IL, the present Emperor, aided by a liberal 
ministry, began his reign. He has shown intelli- 
gence, humanity ; has surrounded himself by men 
of republican impulses, literary cultivation, polite- 
ness, honor. He has firmly opposed the over- 
bearing policy of the priests. He is a lover of 
letters, an author or translator; his favorite poet 
is Lonarettow. Such is this peculiar Emperor, 
the elective ruler of Brazil. Public schools are en- 
couraged, science fostered ; the Amazon is thrown 
open to foreigners ; immigration is invited ; Brazil- 
ian authors write and flourish ; the rivers of Bra- 


Amazon is 4 well-known highway ; railroads are 


ramento, are sown with cities. But the majestic 
even the invincible ant shall have found his con- 


hues, even the wheat and corn of its mountain’ 


| Right Reverend,Taomas Roman 
Catholic of Ch 


‘St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, D.C. After a 


he was shaken and wasted with malarious fever ; 


tertainments, and: consists chiefly of drawing- 


belled, the regency was overthrown, and Dom Pr- 


zil are already occupied by lines of steamers, the. 


slowly advancing ; and through all this varied and 
singular population, from the dusky Portuguese, 
the negro, the foreigner, the converted Indian of 
the coast, to the cannibals, savages, and the men 
worse than wild beasts of the interior, the impulse 
of progress is slowly spreading, the public school 
is forcing its way into the wilderness. Possibly 
the time is not far away when the immense forest 
of the valley of the Amazon, the largest and most 
desolate upon the globe, shall sink before the set- 
tler’s axe; when the various plagues of Brazil, 
its poisonous reptiles, boas, centipedes, vampires, 
shall perish before the march of invention ; when 


queror, the yellow fever its cure; when men shall 
learn how to make healthful and useful the most 
bountiful territory that nature has given to the 
race. 


It is not creditable to our country that it has 
suffered two-thirds of the commerce of Brazil to 
fall into the hands of England and France. The 
foreigner has snatched away from us one of the 
chief and most lucrative centres of American 
trade.’ It is probable that this will not long re- 
main unafmended. ‘A new period of honest money 
and active enterprise is opening upon us. The 
commerce of Brazil, the happy land fanned by the 
southern winds, where earthquakes never come, 
should fall at last into American hands. 


BISHOP THOMAS FOLEY. 


who died on the 19th 
ult., was born in the city of Baltimore, Marvy- 
land, March 6, 1822. He was of Irish parent- 
age, and when but a boy of ten he declared 
his purpose to give himself to the priesthood. 
After an eight years’ course he graduated at St. 
Mary’s College, and in 1846 was ordained a Priest. 
His first appointment was to St. Mary’s Church, 
at Rockville Centre, Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, whence he was subsequently transferred to 


year’s service there he was called to officiate in 
the Cathedral at Baltimore. There he acted as 
Chancellor of the Diocese, and was afterward ap- 
pointed one of the Vicars-General. Owing to the 
failure of the health of Bishop Duagay, the titu- 
lar bishop of the diocese of Chi@§go, and hi 
consequent inability to administer Me affairs of 
the charge, Dr. FoLEY was appointéd, on Novem- 
ber 19, 1869, Coadjutor of the Bishop of Chicago 
and Administrator of the “Three months 
later he was consecrated as Bishop of Chicago, 
and soon afterward he entered upon the duties of. 
his office. Bishop FoLxey was accounted one of 
the most eloquent tes of his Church in this 
country. His portrait will be found on page 225. 


A CALIFORNIA PALACE. 


Ovr illustration on page 225 is from a draw- 
ing by Laver & Curwertt, architects of the coun- 
try-seat of James C. FLoop, of the house of Fioop, 
Mackay, & Fam, the wealthy bankers of the Pa- 
cific States. The residence is inclosed in a 
charmingly wooded domain of some twenty-five 
hundred acres of the most picturesque park 
scenery of gigantic evergreen oaks, interspersed 
with cultivated trees and shrubs of the rarest 
kinds. The style and costliness of the building 
will be understood from the following: the di- 
mensions for the two facades are 120 feet and 230 
feet respectively ; the grounds are superbly laid 
out and enriched with the most exquisite bronzes 
and statuary, terrace walls, drives, serpentine 
walks, labyrinths, conservatories, fountains, and 
ornamental waters reaching down to the great 
San Francisco Bay. 

The ground-floor is adapted for large social en- 


rooms, conservatory of music, reception-rooms, 
library, smoking, and breakfast 
rooms, grand and staircases, vestibules, and 
servants’ offices in the rear, etc. The different 
apartments are of large communi- 
cating one with lange 
and, if desired, can, with a single exception, be 
thrown into one grand suite ; the spacious piazza, 
twenty feet wide, also forms a feature in this 


semi-tropical climate for p The sec- 
ond floor contains a large picture-gallery, lighted 
from handsomely designed cei ights of paint- 


ed glass of the signs of the zodi 
other devices, ladies’ boudoir, ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s rooms, guests’ chambers, ing-rooms, 
ordinary bath-rooms, and Russian and 

baths, and all the best appliances known to mod- 
ern science and hygiene. The finish of these 


the ground-floor 
will be of parquet and mosaic work of elaborate 
patterns ; the chimney-pieces are of various-col- 
ored marbles inlaid with onyx, malachite, and 
other costly European stones ; the walls and ceil- 
ings frescoed in oil, in accordance with suitable 
designs for each apartment. The third story is 
set apart for the servants, and is finished in an 
appropriate manner in hard wood. The basement 
contains wine-cellars, larders, etc., and the heating 
and ventilating are after the best approved prin- 
ciples and system throughout. 

The style of architecture is somewhat new in 
American buildings, it being a modification of the 
Louis Quatorze, and has in this instance been 
successful in the treatment of the various intri- 
cate forms. Mr. Aveustrus Laver, who has been 
on a tour of inspection in Europe, states that in 
addition to this large establishment he has re- 
ceived instructions, on his return to San Fran- 


3 Onton, The Andes and Amazons (Harper & Broth- 
the 


cisco, to proceed to erect two new city residences 
of a palatial character for Mr. Fioop and his part- 
ner Colonel Fair, which will be situated on a mag- 
nificent site commanding an expansive view of 
the surrounding grandeur of all the scenery of 
the bay, including the Golden Gate and Faral- 
lone Islands of the Pacific Ocean. 


TENEMENT LIFE IN NEW YORK 


Ir is a time-worn adage that ore half the world 
does not know how the other half lives, and it 
oy ng almost be added, neither does it care. For 
if it knew the evils of the lower life, it would 
seek a remedy; if it cared, it would not sleep un- 


| til it had found and applied it. Especially is it 


true of large cities that the better classes have 
hardly to suspect what lies beneath the so- 
cial stratum in which they live, and with all that , 
has been done for the improvement and elevation 
of the poorer people, the work may be said to 
have been barely touched, so little comparatively 
has been accomplished. 
Half a million men, women, and children are 
living in the tenement-houses of New York ‘to- 
day, many of them in a manner. that would al-: 


misery, the vice and crime, that may |be found 
within a stone’s-throw of our City HAJ] ‘end even 
within an arm’s- of many of our . 
A keen observer said recently to a friend, while 
passing through one of these densely crowded lo- 
calities, notorious for its crimes as well as for its! 
poverty, “If you were to cut out one square mile _ 
of this territory and hand it_over to the devil, no! 
one,could dispute his title to the property.” This, 
was a forcible expression, but hardly an exaggera- 
tion. What he meant to say was that within all 
y be. 
Many startling facts and figures-have been giv- 
en recently from the pulpit, the platform, and the 
daily press, in the hope of arousing a public sen-. 
timent that may lead to a practical solution of the 


} great problem that is before us. 


One of the speakers at the Cooper Ifstitute 
meeting—Mr. Parke Gopwin—truthfully summed 
up the whole matter when he said:. “ These are 
the homes of the people. The homes! God for- 
give us for such a prostitution of the blessed 
word home! As you and I know it, it has no 
meaning there. As it is celebrated in literature 


and poetry, as it is consecrated by legislation, — 


as it is embalmed in our affections, it has no 
meaning there. As you and I know it, the home 
is the resort of peace and joy and love, the cen- 


‘tre of the sweetest and tenderest ties, the educa- 


tor of the young, and through them far more the 
educator of the old; the source of whatever is 
noble and manly and truthful in human charac- 
ter, diffusing its gentle influences outward over 
all society, and by the magic of its charms sweet- 
ening all the intercourse of life, and lifting our 
existence to the very precincts of the courts of 
heaven. But are these subterranean caves which 
a troglodyte of the earliest ages would disdain to 


etter, are these rayless holes in the wall which 


an inhabitant of the lake-dwellings would despise, 
are these musty and broken garrets which all the 
rains and winds of the welkin pierce but can not. 
cleanse—are these to be called our homes? Alas! 
they are the only homes that many of our citi- 
zens ever know—where intemperance is nursed, 
where crime is cradled, where pale-eyed famine 


‘and flushed fever lodge, where the instincts of . 


innocent childhood are stifled in the birth, where 
the modesty of girlhood finds no sheltering veil, 
where the sobs and sighs of mothers and wives 
expire in despair, while around them roar the 


curses of drunken ribaldry and the cries of brutal 


violence.” 

To assist our readers in forming some idea of 
what tenement-house life in New York really is, 
we have sent our artists to sketch here and there 
some of the abodes of the poor. ‘“ Bottle Alley,” 
near the old Five Points, the first of the series, is 
shown on page 224. How it came by this name 
no one knows, but it was probably so called be- 
cause of the trade in old bottles carried on by a 
junk man who lives in the rear. The police of- 
ficer on the “ post’’ offers a different explanation, 
however. He says, “Nobody in there used to 
be satisfied with an ordinary ‘nip;’ they drank 
it from the bottle, and that’s the way the name 
was hitched to it. Now,” he adds, “it ought to 
be called ‘Tin Pail Alley,’ for the bottle isn’t big 
enough for them. They get it by the pailful. 
It’s cheap—only a cent or two a pail for the raw 
stuff.” It might as well be called “ Battle Alley,” 
for every week it contributes an assault-and-bat- 
tery case to the police courts. ‘“ They don’t row 


80 much as they used to, though,” the same offi- 


cer said. “A year or more they killed a man 
in there, and since then ri, ata behaved pretty 
well for them.” 

The alleyway, about four and a half feet wide, 
is-cut through the: front house, and running back 
about thirty-five feet, it opens into a little court- 
yard that faces the rear building. It is irregularly 

ved with cobble-stones, is covered with filth, and 
=e as if it might be a passageway for horses to 


when that part of the city was little mére than 


a farm. Its occupants then were highly respect- 
has come over 


heart and perju n his lips he took the oath tc és 
sustain that meant to overthrow. 
“Sir, there was method in this madness. He, in co- 
operation with other men from his section and in the 
cabinet of Mr. Boouawan, made careful preparation for 
| the event that was to follow. Your armies were scat- 
| Pas tered all over this broad land, where they could not 
| most disgrace heathendom itself. No brush could 
paint and no pencil describe with all ivid- 
| ness of the truth itself the utter wretchefiness and 
| | 
floors will be of European and American choice 
woods, carved and executed in the most artistic 
. style of cabinet-work, all being French or hand 
| a and from a stable. Standing at the entrance, an 
. looking in from the street, no one would ever 
dream that the tumble-down building in the rear 
was the abode of human beings. It is an old 
house, and has a curious history, having been 
built onthe of the Collect Pond 
the scene, and to-day the place is only a den. 
: | The cellar is a queer hole. Passing down a 
: | flight of stone steps (every one of which is out 
sy of joint with its neighbor) and through a dilapi- 
| : dated doorway, the visitor stands in an apartment 
. 3 | not much larger than an ordinary hall bedroom, 
| 
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ten feet by fourteen, with a ceiling so low that he 


is afraid to keep his hat on lest it brush the dirt 
from overhead. One of the walls is of bare logs, 
and the other of undressed stone. There are no 
chairs to sit on, only a few rough boxes.” An 
Italian family of five persons occupied the room 


until recently, paying $5 a month rent, and taking | 


lodgers—sometimes eight to twelve—at five cents 
a night. To add to their income they sold sour 
beer at two cents a pint, or three cents a quart. 
Of those who frequented the place, Dr. 
says in his official report: “ Humanity gets no low- 
er than these people are. They are looked down 
upon even by the other denizens of the alley.” A 
short time since this family moved out, but an- 
other came in its place, and the old business will 
be carried on as . 

The two upper floors are not quite so bad, but 
there are sights to be seen in some of the rooms 
that baffle description. The stairs are on the out- 


side of the building, leading up from the court to. 


a balcony, from which doors open into the sev- 
eral apartments.~ The interior of one of these 
rooms is shown in the central picture. Here five 
Italians keep bachelors’ hall, each one paying his 


-share of the little that is needed to run the 


concern. One is a carpenter, another a shoe- 
maker, and three are sweepers of the streets. 
The floor is destitute of carpet, is sunken in one 
corner, and is covered with grease and dirt. The 


ceiling and walls are more like those of a smoke- 


house than of a dwelling. There are no closets 
or pantries. The cooking utensils hang about the 
fire-place, the dishes are piled on the table, and 
the personal effects are crammed into canvas bags 
that hang from pegs against the walls. None of 
the dace 3 used in cooking or serving a meal are 
ever washed. They are simply emptied, or “clear- 
ed off,” and laid aside for the next meal. The 
food is gathered principally from the garbage 
boxes on the streets or from the offal of the 
markets, and one cooking every week is about all 
that is done. The sleeping appointments are 
equally bad. There are no bedsteads. Five filthy- 
looking mattresses spread on boards supported 
by carpenters’ “horses” serve as resting-places. 
There is no distinction between day and night in 
the matter of dress, Every man of them goes to 
bed in the clothes he works in, boots and all, and 
from one year’s end to the other they are never 
known to wash themselves, They never buy any 
thing to, wear, every article of apparel being fished 
from the ash-barrels. One of the men boasted 


that he found a coat in a street box and wore it. 


to’ church the next Sunday, and “ no need brushee 
off.” It .was cleam enough, he thought. They 
belong to a class who save 
et capital enough together, return to the 
00 Get The Italians 
are not the only occupants of the house. There 
are Irish.there too, and some of them as cleanly 
as their surroundings will permit, but there is the 
same crowding in nearly all the rooms. 

But the saddest sight of all is the children of 
the “ Alley,” running about the streets, with their 
little pinched faces and shivering forms. Mr. 
Rocers has pictured a group of these neglected 
waifs playing on the sidewalk in front of the 


house. In spite of their squalor it is curious to | 


observe the outcropping of the feminine instinct 
for decoration shown by some of the little girls 
of the neighborhood in the matter of dress. 
Nearly all of them have some bits of color dis- 
played among their rags. A faded neckerchief 
once brightly colored, a little bow upon the neck, 
or a bit of dirty calico or cast-off silk in lieu of 
ribbons in the hair, satisfies the girlish fancy for 
the beautiful. 

Dr. R. H. Degpy, chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee on tenement-houses, of the Board of State 
Charities’ Aid Association, and his assistant, Dr. 
E. L. Saarrer, have carefully inspected the “ Al- 
ley,” and the latter has prepared a valuable report 
of their observations. To both these gentlemen 
we are indebted for courtesies shown to our art- 
ist, = for information given to the writer of this 
article, 


THE ENTRY INTO JELALABAD. 


Tue entry of the British troops into Jelalabad 
has already been described in our columns. Our 
double - illustration shows Sir SamMveEL 
Browne, with Major CavaGnari and other staff 
Officers, about to ride in through the Peshawur 

te of the town. The parade and ceremonial 

urbar, held on January 1, were intended to com- 
memorate the anniversary of the proclamation of 
her Majesty as Empress of India at Delhi. The 
troops paraded formed a line of nearly one mile 


' in length on the plain south of the encampment. 


General Sir Samve. Browne, who does not appear 
in our illustration of the scene, stood at a point 
opposite the centre of the line, accompanied by 


_ his staff officers, and when the artillery had fired 


a royal salute, and had limbered up again, he 
called for “three cheers for the Queen.” These 
were heartily given by all the troops. 

At the Durbar, soon after the troops were re- 
‘viewed, all the khans, or native chiefs of the dis- 
trict, who had submitted to British authority, 
came in and were presented to Sir Samus. 
Browne. The general, it will be observed, has 
lost his left arm. Amongst them was the Sirdar 
Asput Knan, an influential person in 


ar ghanistan. Each of them was brought up by 


Mr. Janxivs, and was introduced first 
CavaGnari, who then explai e general, in 


were offered as a complime ar Gen- 
eral Macpnerson, General JENKINS, and many 
other officers were present, including some native 
Officers of the 


and Mr. Jenkins read a in the 
‘ersian language; Sir Samurt Browns also spoke. 
shatn words in English, and the proceedings 


regiments. After the presenta- 
tions Major Cavaenari addressed the Durbar in | 


| 


| 


_ RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
MARCH. 
Sunday, 23.—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
Tuesday, 25.—Annunciation B. V. M. 
Sunday, 30.—Fifth Sundayin Lent. - 


Arg there any longer “ Catholic states” in Enu- 
went is a question of moment to the secular as 
well as the religious world.. It has been said in 
this journal that the Catholic powers are slip- 
ping out of the hands of the Chief Pontiff, and 
the fact is now reluctantly admitted by Church 
writers. The London Tabdlet confesses, with re- 
a to France, Austria, Spain, Italy, Bavaria, 

igium, and Portugal, that whatever propriety 
there may have been in designating them as 
** Catholic” in former times “‘ has almost entirely 
disappeared.’’ The only one of them all in which 
the government ds influenced by the Church is 
Spain, and even there, says the Tablet, ‘the Ca- 
tholicism of the state is superficial and formal, 
and nothing like a warm support of Catholic in- 
terests at home or abroad is to be looked for 
from those in power.’’ In France, once called 
“the eldest daughter of the Church,” five of the 
present ministers of state are Protestants, and 


of the remaining four not one ‘is a practical. 
Catholic.” Since Austria, says this same paper, 


mé a constitutional state, ‘the government 
can no longer said to have any particular 
religious character.” Portugal, from the days 
of PomsBaL, has jealously watched the Church; 
the same may be said of the policy of Bavaria: 
and the Bel liberals have made a successfu 
cam against Catholic control of the gov- 
ernment. 

The Tablet takes, therefore, a gloomy view of 
the prospects of Europe. Whether this aposta- 
sy of the Catholic powers “‘is a precursor of the 
last days of the world’s history’’ it does not 
know, but fears that the end is coming. More 
likely the signs indicate the end of the Church 
of Rome as a political power, but not necessarily 
the termination of its energy as a spiritual force. 


The Congregationalists have secured lately 
one minister from the Methodistg, the Rev. WEs- 
LEY R. Davig, who aueceeds the Rev. Dr. Hzp- 
WORTH as r of the Church of the Disciples, 
New York, and are trying to secure another 
from the Presbyterians, the Rev. Dr. J. T. Dur- 
ygEa, of Brooklyn, whom they have invited to 
the Central Church of Boston. Dr. DuRYEA was 
several yéars ago called to succeed the Rev. Dr. 
WILLIAM ADaMs as pastor of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, of this city, but declined 
the call. The Central Congregational Church is 
one of the Jargest and finest in Boston. It was 
founded forty years ago by the Rev. Jonn Topp. 
Its present edifice cost $400,000. 


It is proposed in Ohio to obtain legislative 
ission for a lottery, the proceeds thereof 
be applied to the pdyment of Archbishop Pur- 
CELL’s debts. This would be swindling the peo- 
ple outright, and it is to be hoped that the scheme 
may be dropped. Bad banking is a serious evil, 
= is not necessarily criminal; but plunderi 
e ple by a lottery is a crime. ith their 
usual good sense, the tch have frowned upon 
the proposal to relieve by means of a lottery the 
sufferers from the failure of the Glasgow bank. 


' They have po the sufferers by the direct gift 


of over $1 000. One of the Scotch courts 
has recently decided that the practice of raf- 
fling at bazars—the name there for charitable 
fairs—is illegal. 

On the 4th of March Archbishop PURCELL 
made an assignment of all his property, except 
churches and parish schools, to_his brother, 
Father EpwarkpD PURCELL; the brother very 
promptly made un assignment to JouHN B. Man- 
NIX, attorney. Suits had been brought to the 


‘amount of $100,000. The estimated value of 


the property assigned is $400,000 ; claims 
against the archbishop’s estate have been filed, 


aggregating $3,651, 


The negotiations between the Vatican and the 
German goverument are still without result, 
though both parties profess a wish to establish 
peace. The clergy of Germany have been di- 
rected by the Pope to pursue a conciliatory pol- 
icy. The May laws are still the obstacle to a 
settlement, and so far Germany is resolved to 
adhere to them. BISMARCK proposed a 
treaty of peace on the basis of the laws; but 
Leo . does not agree to this offer. 


The assertion of the London Times that the 
evangelical party in the English state Church 
has declined during the last fifty years is contro- 
verted by Dean CLosz and Canon Rriz. Dean 
CLosE estimates that evangelical doctrines are 

reached in five times as many pulpits of the 

nglish Church as fifty years ago, that ten times 
as many pulpits in the large towns are occupied 
by evangelical clergymen as were occupied by 
evangelicals fifty years ago, and that tlre evan- 
gelical charitable societies are the largest and 
richest of the Church of England. The Times 
so far modifies its first statements as to say that 
as a party the evangelicals are less conspicuous 
than they were formerly, but that their doctrines 
have penetrated the Charch, and are now preach- 
ed by many clergymen who would not, ac nowl- 
edge 


themselves to be of the evangelical school. 
The debt of the American Home Missionary 
Society (Congregational), which has for two 
years been a serious embarrassment to the mana- 
ers, is now paid. The unusual contribution of 
1,120 in January cancelled it. The debt of 
the Methodist Episcopal Missionary Board was, 
on February 1, $182, The cost of adminis- 
tration incurred by the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, which disburses annually over 
$450,000 is only four and one-quarter per cent. 


ollege for women, at Cambridge, 
wall that another residence 
hall for women will be opened there. Girton 
has been twice enlarged; the sum of £10,000 
will be needed for the new building, of which 
£3000 has already been procured. 


nother judgment has been given in England, 
the Worship Regulation Act,’’ by 
Lord Pewzance. The complaint was nst the 
Rev. T. PELHAM DALg, the rector of St. edast’s, 
London. The judge held that the charges of the 


“use of lighted candles, bowing anf bending 
during the prayer of consecration, mixing water 
with the wine, and elevating the bread and the 
wine in an unauthorized manner, weré proved,’’ 
and that all these acts were unlawful. He also 
pronounced to be illegal the singing of the ‘* Ag- 
nus Dei,’ the wearing of the berretta, the east- 
ward 2 at the communion table, the toll- 
ing of the bell during service, and the elevation 
of the alms. Mr. DALE was accordingly admon- 
‘ished; he was not, however, personally present 
‘to hear the admonition. Lord PENZANCE spoke 
strongly of the unseemly efforts made by Mr. 
DALE to avoid the service of any notice upon 
him. On one occasion he had run down a nar- 


house as soon as he caught sight of an officer 
of the court. | | 


@ 
The Rev. Dr. SanpForRD Hunt was, on March 
3, eleeted successor to the late Rev. Dr. NELSON 
as one of the agents of the Methodist. Episcopal 
publishing house. Dr. Hunt is a graduate of 
Alleghany College, Pennsylvania, and author of 
@ volume on the Laws Relating to «s Cor- 
porations. Mr. J. M. PHILLIPS by this change 
‘becomes the senior agent; he is the first layman 
ever elected to take charge of Methodist publish- 
ing interests, and was also the first layman ever 
elected as one of the secretaries of the Method- 
ist Episcopal General Conference. These are 
results of the adoption of lay delegation by that 
denomination in 1872. 


THE first service in Father chai 


‘by an unruly crowd of a very mixed character. 
Many of the men wore their hats while waiting 
for the opening exercises; conversation went 
on without restraint until the preacher entered. 
He was dressed in the usual garb of a Catholic 
‘priest. The table or altar was covered with a 
white cloth, on which were lighted candles, a 
crucifix, and an open Bible. ost of the litur- 
gical service was omitted, the assistant expect- 
ed not having arrived. Father HyacinTHE an- 
nounced that his work was under the direction 
of the eo Church, as represented by the 
.Primus of Scotland and the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh; he acknowledged himself to be also un- 
der the jurisdiction of Bishop HeRzo@, of Switz- 
erland. He disclaimed, however, being an An- 
glican, but declared that he would continue a 
Catholic of the Church of France. He stated, 
‘also, that when his preparations were complete, 
the form of worship in his chapel would not 
differ materially from that usual in Roman Cath- 
olic churches. 

__ The present government of France accords to 
Father HYacInTHE full liberty of speech. Efforts 
‘were made to prevent his securing the needed 
authorization, but they happily failed. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
_ Ow the seventy-second birthday of the poet Long- 
fellow he was the surprised and gratified recipient of 
& graceful testimonial-of regard from the children of 
Cambridge. Several years ago, in widening the streets 
of the city, it became necessary to remove the old 
horse-chestnut-tree in whose shade stood the “‘ smithy” 
celebrated in-“‘The Village Blacksmith.” An elabo- 
rately carved chair was made from a portion of this 
tree, and was sent to the residence of the poet on the 
morning of his birthday. Beneath the cushion, on a 
brass plate, is the following inscription: ‘ 

To 
THE AUTHOR 


“The Village B || 
this chair, made from the wood of the spreading 
chestuut-tree, 
is presented as 
an of qrateted veneration 
the children of Cambridge, 
_who, with their friends, join in best wishes and 
congratulations | 
on 


fort. The color is a dead black—an effect produced 
by ebonizing the wood. The partial upholstering is 
im green leather. An exquisite piece of carving, con- 
sisting of horse-chestnut leaves and blossoms, is on 
the back of the chair, and horse-chestnut leaves and 
bars are variously combined at other points,. Around 
the seat, in raised German text, are the following lines 
from the poem : | 
children, coming home from schoo 
Loot tn the |. 
Ani catch the burning sparks that fi 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor.” 7 


Four Italian boys—slaves would be the proj word 
to describe their condition—were recently ued by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 


from a notorious padrone named Giovanni Romagnano, 


by whom they were held in bondage. The lads were 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen, and were born 
in Southern Italy. A large sum of money was found 
upon the person of the padrone, from which, at the 
trial, fifty dollars were ordered to be devoted to the 
benefit of each one of the children, who are to be sent 
back to their native land. 


; 


The just sentence of twenty years’ imprisonment at 
hard labor in: the State-prison has been passed upon 
the ruffian who recently robbed a lady of a diamond 
ear-ring while she was walking on Fifth Avenue. The 
confederate of the robber will soon be tried, - 


Rubinstein, now in Dresden, is under treatment by 
an oculist, as he is threatened with total blindness... 
But his memory is:so wonderful and his ear so accu- 
rate that even should that misfortune happen, it will 
interfere very slightly, possibly not at all, with his 
musical performances. ™ 


The burning of infected houses in the plague dis- 
triets of Russia has begun in earnest; but most of the 
houses of the Russian peasants are mere shanties, and 
it is also likely that the inhabitants will be indemnified 
by public subscriptions or by the government. 


Fishing on the Saginaw Bay (Michigan) is a novel’ 
and picturesque business. The 


a city, where active operations are going on. These 
buildings are nearly of uniform size—about four by 
eight feet—cheaply made, but warm, with all neces- 
sary conveniences for the occupant to cook his frugal 


} 


beneath, a hole in the ice; and through this the fisher- 


row flight of stairs into the basement of his f[ 


el, at No. 7 Rue Rocheouart, Paris, was attended | 


The appearance of the chair suggests solidity and com- |’ 


‘find the stones 


' the gentleman w 


re are now something | 
like seven hundred buildings on the ice, forming quite | 


man dangles his line, and catches pike, pickerel, and 
other fish. To the line a herring is fastened as a de- 
coy, and the victim being lured sufficiently near, is | 
quickly. pierced with a spear. 


age, has been given over to rats and tramps, thereby 


neighborhood. So it was doomed to destruction. 
This venerable house is said to be remarkable in that 


windows ! | | 


A young American, Mr. Swift Johnson, has obtain- 
ed a scholarship at Trinity College, Dublin, but being 
a foreigner, his right to it is disputed, and the matter 
is to be argued before the university authorities. 


room in the mill at Willimantic, Connecticut, in which 


** Railroad schools” to the number of about twenty 


and about twenty more are soon to be established. 
The engines of railroads and steamers and also ma- 
chinery of factories in that country have hitherto 
chiefly been in the charge of foreigners, and the gov- 
ernment established these schools for the education of 
Russians to fill these important positions. The stu- 


_cupies four years. 


King Humbert has devoted a special room at the 
Quirinal for the preservation of the votive -rowns of- 
fered to his father’s memory by Italians in all parts of 
the world. 


Ié is reported that at the recent state dinner given 
at the Executive Mansion inj/Washington the guests 
and Mrs. Hayes discoursed 
ble. A witty Senator 


ful without wine. In fact, I never knew before tliat 
water was so good.” 3 


Investigation shows that the cattle disease is con- 


firied in this country entirely to the sea-board, and is | 


not found west of the Alleghanies. 


About 50,000 persons are annually discharged from 
the institutions under the care of the Commissioners 
of Charities and Correction in New York city, and 
deposited at the foot of T'went. sixth Street, East 


totally beyond the power of many of these poor creat- 
ures to resist. A large proportion of these persons 
are convalescents from the hospitals, exhausted by 
suffering, and requiring nourishment and Craving stim- 
ulantsa. The result is that many are returned almost 


| straints of some asylum; and thus confirmed paupers 
stitute for intoxicating liquors a safe and attractive 


Fruit Mission to our Public Hospitals have determined 
to erect a coffee-house for the especial use of those 


mentioned. Only a simple. bill of fare will be sup- 
pliéd, no dish costing over five cents; but every thing 
will be of the best quality, and attractively served. 
About eight thousand dollars will be required for the 
building. Severa] philanthropic ladies and gentlermen 
have generously responded to the appeal made some 
time ago for funds, but further subscriptions are ear- 
nestly solici Donations may be sent to either of 
the following addresses: Mr. William F. Mott, No. 83 
Irving Place; Rev. Dr. Dyer, Ne. 2 Bible House; Mr. 
T. P. Cummings, No. 241 Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn; 
Rey. Dr. Crosby, No. 116 East Nineteenth Street; Mr. 
D..Colden Murray, No. 62 South Street; Mr. James 
Talcott, No. 108 Franklin Street; Mr. R. R. M‘Burney, 
‘Young Men’: Christian Association; or to any of the 
managers of the Bible and Fruit Mission. ' 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ne. +. still the missionary canse waxes stronger. New 
ord has a clever young lady worth a million dol- 
lara, and “‘ of a rather pious turn of mind,” who made 
up that mind that she would be a missionary. Could 
any thing be more beautiful? The church- accepted 
her ces, and when asked what field of labor she 
had in view, she pensively looked down at her lavender 
gloves and replied: ‘‘I think I will go to Paria.” 


A woman in New York says that when her husband 
is adittle drunk he kicks her, and that when he is very 
drunk she kicks him ; and she adds that she does most 
of the kicking. 


‘Mischief, thou art a foot !” exclaimed the man of 
many corns, 


Although the Princess Louise has been married over 
two years she is still very fond of her opera-glass. She 
loves her Lorne yet. | 


ork market. He knew the buyers would 
ble when it came to carving 
the fowls, 


“Come, now, stupid,” said the school-master, “ you 
don’t know how much two and five make. Now listen. 
In one pocket I have two dollars and in the other five 
d Now poe peer dollars have I got?” “ Let 


me see tell you.” Scheol was dis- 
missed, 
“ What is the usual] definition of conscience ?” asked 
a man of his r. man’s rule for his neighbor's 
conduct is t the way it comes out -practically,” 
was the reply. 


— 


‘*We are going out with the tied,” said a young man 
toa friend, as he filed down the church aisle after a 
w ». “*In that case,” said a lady in front, “‘ you 
can afford to get off my train.” Andhedid. — 


“ Have your beggage checked ?” cried the man with 
the brasses. r. Carefulman, quietly, “If it is 
just. the same to you, Sir, wonldn’t you put a check on’ 

handles the baggage ?” 


When we humans are asked for a dollar to help bury 
a poor fellow, we shell out immediately ; but there are 
those among us who would’ not give the dollar to the 
poor fellow before he died. 


“But you know, ” said the farmer’s daughter, 
when he spoke to her about the addresses of his neigh- 
bor’s son—‘“‘ you know, pa, that ma wants me to mar- 
ry a man of culture.” ° “ 


meal. In the floor of his shanty is a trap-door, and 


and there’s no better culture in the country than agri- 
cujtare,”” 


The old Stevens mansion at Shrewsbury, New Jer- 
sey, is demolished. For the last three years this an- -- 
cient building, which was erected in some obscure | 
causing much disquietude to the good people of the » 


no person has ever seen a ghost through the broken 


A photographic picture, taken at midnight, of the | 
the electric light is used, is said to be clear and distinct. _ 


have been in existerice in Russia for a few years past, . 


dents each choose.a apecialty, and the full course oc- 


great good natureon . 


remarked ; “‘ I did not know dinher could be so delight- - 


River. In the immediate vicinity there are between — 
thirty and forty liquor saloons, offering attractions - 


immediately, not to the hospital wards, but to the re- ~ 
_ live upon the city’s charities. With the desire to sub- » 
stimulus, the managers of the New York Bible and. 


who are discharged from the public insttiutions just 


An obliging spirit prompted the Jersey farmer whot 
ay a two-pound whetstone in every turkey he sent to \ 


So do I, my dear—so do I; , 


di 


» 
= | | 
this anniversary, 
40. 

Cases, the name, rank, agd position OF ths | 

Visitor, and a few coins, lajd on a white gitth, 
| 
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-. So thou art shrined from lesser ones apart, 


- disobey me at the last. 


TO MODJESKA IN THE SOUTH. 


How shall we thank thee for the happy hours 
Which thon art weaving into our sad days, 
Like threads of gold in tapestry, or rays 

Of color on the petals of pale flowers ? 

Thou comest to ja land still wet with showers 
Of tears, that fell along our woful ways — 

_ When Pestilence crowned Death with kingly bays, 

And maddened Anguish mocked the heavenly powers ! 


But thou, Modjeska, great as thou art fair, 
undreamed delight ; 


Dost bring to those who mourn 
And as a lily locked in. amber rare 
Untouched by |tempests and secure from blight, 


Deep in the golden cloisters of the heart. 
Memphis. | Suxewoop Bonnss. 


(Begun ta| No. 1137.] 
VIXEN. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, | 


Avtuor or “ Deap Men’s Snozs,” “ Hosraces ro 
Forrons,” “ An Oren VERDICT,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XXI.—{ Continued.) 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Tue horses had been littered down for the 
night, and the stable-yard was empty. The faith- 
ful Bates, who was usually to be found at this 
hour smoking his evening pipe on a stone bench 
beside the stable pump, was nowhere in sight. 
Vixen went intp Arion’s loose box, where that 
animal was nibbling clover lazily, standing knee- 
deep in freshly spread straw, his fine legs care- 
fully bandaged. He gave his mistress the usual 
grunt of friendly greeting, allowed, her to feed 
him with the choicest bits of clover, and licked 
her hands in token of gratitude. | 

‘“‘T don’t think you’re any the worse for our can- 
ter over the grass, old pet,” she cried, cheerily, as 


she caressed his sleek head, “and Captain Car- 


michael’s black looks can’t hurt you.” 

As she left the stable she saw Bates, who was 
walking ‘slowly across the court-yard, wiping his 
honest old eyes with the cuff of his drab coat, 
and hanging his grizzled head dejectedly. 

Vixen ran to him with her cheeks aflame, di- 
vining mischief. The captain had been wreaking 
his spite upon this lowly head. | 

“What's the matter, Bates ?” | 

“DP ve lived in this house, Miss Voylet, man and 


.boy, forty year come Michaelmas, and I’ve never 


wronged my master by so much as the worth of 
a handful.o’ wuts or a carriage candle. I was 
stable-boy in your grandfeyther’s time, miss, as is 
well beknown to you; and I remember your fey- 
ther when he was the finest and handsomest 
young squire within fifty mile. Ive loved you 
and yours better than I ever loved my own flesh 


. and blood: and te.go and pluck me up by the roots 


and chuck me out amongst strangers in my old 


age is crueler than it would be to tear up the old | 


cedar on the lawn, which I’ve heard Joe the gar- 
dener say be as old as the days when such like 


. trees was fust beknown in England. It’s cruel- | 


er, Miss Voylet, for the cedar uin’t got no feelings ; 


- but I feel:it down to the deepest fibres in me. 


The lawn ud jook ugly and empty without the 
cedar,and mayhap nobody ’ll miss me; but I’ve 
got the heart of a man, miss, and it bleeds.” 
Poor Bates relieved his wounded feelings with 
this burst of eloquence. He was a man who, al- 


‘though silent in his normal condition, had a great 


deal to say when he felt aggrieved. In his pres- 


' ent state of mind, his only solace was in many 


words. ~! 

“I don’t; know what you mean, Bates,” cried 
Vixen, very pale now, divining the truth in 
if not wholly. “Don’t cry, dear old fellow; it’s 
too dreadful to see you. You don’t mean—you 
can’t mean—that—my mother has sent you 
away?” 

“Not your ma, miss, bless her heart! She 
wouldn’t sack the servant that saddled her hus- 
band’s horse, fair weather and foul, for twenty 
year. No, Miss Voylet, it’s Captain Carmichael 
that’s given me the sack. He's master here now, 
you know, miss.” 


“But for what reason? What have you done 


to offend him 


» “ Ah, miss, there’s the hardship of it! He’s 
turned me off at a minute’s notice, and without a 
character too. That’s hard, ain’t it,miss? Forty 
year in one service, and to leave without a charac- 
teratlast! That do cut a old feller to the quick.” 

“Why don’t you tell_me the reason, Bates? 
Captain Carmichael must have given you his rea- 
son for such a cruel act.” 

“ He did, miss; but I ain’t going to tell you.” 

“ Why not, in goodness’ name ?” 

“ Because it’s an insult to you, Miss Voylet; 
and I’m not going to insult my old master’s grand- 
daughter. If I didn’t love you for your own sake 
—and I do dearly love you, miss, if you'll excuse 
the liberty—I’m bound to love you for the sake 
of your grandfeyther. He was my first master, 
and a kind one. He gave me my first pair o’ 
tops. Lor, miss, I can call to mind the day as 
well as if it was yesterday. Didn’t I fancy my- 


_gelf a.buck in ’em !”’ 


Bates grinned and sparkled at the thought of 
those first top-boots. His poor old eyes, dim with 
years of long service, twinkled with the memory 
of those departed vanities. 

“ Bates,” cried Vixen, looking at him resolute- 
ly, “I insist upon knowing what reason Captain 
Carmichael alleged for sending you away.’ 

“He didn’t allege nothing, miss; and I ain't 


a-going to tell you what he said.” 


“ But you must. I order you to tell me. You 
are stil] my servant, remember. You have always 
been a faithful servant, and I am sure you won’t 
I insist upon knowing 
what Captain Carmichael said ; however insulting 
his words may have been to me, they will not 
surprise me or wound me much. There is no 
love lost between him and me I think every 


| to a half-penny, by way of showing 
ps 


body knows that. Don’t be afraid of giving me 
pain, Bates. Nothing the captain could say would 
do that. I despise him too much.” — 

“I’m right down glad o’ that, miss. Go on 
a-despising of him. You can’t give it him as 
thick as he deserves.” | 

“‘ Now, Bates, what did he say ?” | 

“ He said I was a old fool, miss, or a old rogue, 
he weren’t quite clear in his mind which. Id 
been actin’ as go-between with you and Mr. Vaw- 
drey, encouragin’ of you to meet the young gen- 
tleman in your rides, and never givin’ the cap’en 


warnin’, as your ei errs of what was og on 
| behind his back. He said it was shameful, and 


you was makin’ yourself the talk of the county, 
and abettin’ of you i , 
then I blazed up a bit, miss, and maybe I cheeked 
him; and then he turned upon me sharp and 
short, and to of the 
nigh and baggage, hever to apply 
tor and then he counted out my 
wages on the table, miss, up to this ev exact 
me that he 
meant business, . But I came away and 
left his brass upon the table, staring him in the 
face. I ain’t no pauper, praise be to God! Ive 
had a good place, and I’ve saved money, and I 
needn't lower myself by taking his dirty half- 
ce.’ 
“ And you're going away, Bates, to-night ?” ex- 
claimed Vixen, hardly able to realize this calamity. 
That Captain Carmichael should have spoken 
insultingly of her and of Rorie touched her but 
lightly. She had spoken truly just now when 
she said that she scorned him too much to be 
easily wounded by his insolence. But that he 
should dismiss her father’s old servant as he 
had sold her father’s old horse; that this good 
old man, who had grown from boyhood to age 
under her ancestral roof, who remembered her 
father in the bloom and glory of early youth; 


the bidding of an interloper—a paltry schemer, 
who, in Vixen’s estimation, had been actuated by 
the basest and most mercenary motives when he 
married her m these things should 
be, moved Violet Tempest with an overwhelming 


anger. . 

She kept her passion under, so far as to speak 
su er rown eyes shone wi 
as she spoke, and the 
_ on one clinched hand were ground into the 
flesh of the slender fingers. 

“Never mind, Bates,” she said, very gently; 
“T'll get you a good place before ten o’clock to- 
night. Pack up your clothes, and be ready to go 
where I tell you two hours hence. But first sad- 

“ Bless yer heart, Miss Voylet, you’re not going 
out riding this evening? Arion’s done a long 
day’s work.” ‘ 

‘I know that; but he’s fresh to do as 
much more—I’ve just been looking at him. Sad- 
die him at once, and keep him ready in his stable 
till I come for him. Don’t argue, Bates. If I 
knew that I were going to ride him to death, I 
should ride him to-night all the same. You are 
dismissed without a character, are you?” cried 
Vixen, laughing bitterly. ‘Never mind, Bates, 
I’ll give you a character, and I'll get you a place.” 

She ran lightly off, and was gone, while Bates 
stood stock-still, wondering at her. There never 
was such a young lady. was there in life 
that he would not have done for her—were it to 
the shedding of blood? And to think that he 
was no more to serve and follow her—no 
to jog contentedly through the pine-scented for- 
est, watching the meteoric course.of that 
ful figure in front of him, the lively 7s" orse 
curbed by the light and dexterous hand, rud- 
dy brown hair glittering in the sunlight, the flex- 
ible form moving in unison with every motion of 
the horse that carried it! There could be no 
deeper image of desolation in Bates’s mind than 
the idea that this rider and this horse were to 
be henceforth severed from his existence. What 
had he in life save the familiar things and faces 
among which he had grown from youth to age? 
Separate him from these beloved siege 
and he had no stand-point in the universe. e 
reason of his being would be gone. Bates was 
as strictly local in his ideas as the zoophyte which 
has clung all its life to one rock. , 

He went to the harness-room for Miss Tem- 
pest’s well-worn saddle, and b t Arion .out 
of his snug box, and wisped him combed him, 
and blacked his shoes, and made him altogether 
lovely—a process to which the intelligent animal 
was inclined to take objection, the hour being 
unseemly and unusual. Poor Bates sighed over 
his task, and brushed away more than one silent 
tear with the back of the dandy.brush. It was 
kind of Miss Violet to think about getting him a 
place, but he had no heart for going into a new 
service. He would rather have taken a room in 
one of the Beechdale cottages, and have dragged 
out the remnant of his days within sight of the 
chimney-stacks beneath which he had slept for 
mF ange He had money in the bank that 

last until his lees of life were spilled, and 


at Beechdale, and see the gables and chimneys of 
the home from which stern fate had banished him. 

He had scarcely finished Arion’s toilet when 
Miss Tempest opened the stable door and looked 
in, ready to mount. She had her hunting-crop, 
with the strong horn hook for opening gates, her 


| 


that this faithful servant should be thrust out at | 


short habit, and looked altogether ready for busi- 


J ter, after forty years of faithful 


“ Hadn’t I better come with you, miss ?” Bates 
asked, as he lifted her into her saddle. = 

“No, Bates. You are dismissed, you know. 
It wouldn’t do for you to take one of Captain 
Carmichael’s horsés, He might have you sent to 
prison for horse-stealing.” 

“Lord, miss, so he might!” said Bates, grin- 
ning. “I reckon he’s capable of it. But I 
cheeked him pretty strong, Miss Voylet. The 
thought o’ that ll always be a comfort to me. 
You wouldn’t ha’ knowed me for your feyther’s 
old sarvant if you’d heard me. I felt as if Satan 
had got hold o’ my tongue, and was wagging it 
for me, the words came so pat. It seemed as if 
I'd got all the dictionary at the tip of my poor 


opened ga 
archway, and Vixen rode slowly away, by unfre- 
quented thickets of rhododendron and arbutus, 
holly and laurel, with a tall mountain ash or a 


; the sunset was 
still in the west. The secret depths of the 
‘wood gave forth their subtle perfume in the cool, 
calm air. The birds were singing in suppressed 
and secret tones among the low branches. Now 
and then a bat skimmed across the open glade, 


and melted into the woodland darkness, or a rab- 


bit flitted past, gray and ghost-like. It was an 
hour when the woods assumed an awful beauty. 


Not to meet ghosts seemed stranger than to meet | 


track of-men. 
Even to-night, though her heart was swelling 
with indignant pain, Violet felt all the beauty of 


these familiar scenes. They were a part of her 
life, and so long as she lived she must love and 
rejoice in them. To-night as she rode quietly 
along, careful not to hurry Arion after his long 
day’s work, she looked around her with eyes full of 
deep love and melancholy yearning. It seemed 
to her to-night that out of all that had been sweet 


-and lovely in her life only these forest scenes re- 


mained. Humanity had not been kind to her. 
The dear father had been snatched away just 
when she had grown to the height of his stout 
heart, and had fullest comprehension of his love, 
and greatest need of his protection. Her mother 
was a gentle, smiling puppet, to whom it were 
vain to appeal in her necessities: Her mother’s 
husband was an implacable enemy. Rorie, the 
friend of her childhood—who might have been 
so much—had given himself to another. She 


_ was quite alone. 


“The charcoal-burner in Mark Ash is not so 
solitary as I am,” thought Vixen, bitterly. “‘ Char- 
coal-burning is only part of his life. He has his 
wife and children in his cottage at home.” 

By-and-by she came out of the winding forest 
ways into the straight high-road that led to Briar- 
wood ; and now she put her horse at a smart trot, 
for it was growing dark already, and she calcu- 
lated that it must be nearly eleven o’clock before 
she could accomplish what she had to do and get 
back to the Abbey House. And at eleven doors 
were locked for the night, and Captain Carmichael 
made a circuit of inspection as severely as the 
keeper of a prison. What would be said if she 


‘should not get home till after the gates were lock- 


ed, and the keys delivered over to that stern jani- 
tor? 


At last Briarwood came in sight above the dark 
clumps of beech and oak—a white portico, shin- 
ing lamp-lit windows. The lodge-gate stood hos- 
pitably open, -nd Violet rode in without question, 
and up to the pillared porch. | 

Roderick Vawdrey was standing in the: porch, 
smoking. He threw away his cigar as Vixen 
rode up, and ran down the steps to receive her. 

_ “Why, Violet, what has happened ?” he asked, 
with an alarmed look. 

It seemed to him that only sudden death or 
dire calamity could bring her to him thus, in the 
late gloaming; pale,and deeply moved. Her lips 
trembled faintly as she looked at him, and: for 


' the moment she could find no words to tell her 


trouble. 

“What is it, Violet ?” he asked again, holding 
her gloved hand in his, and looking up at her, full 
of sympathy and concern. 

“Not very much, perhaps, in your idea of 
things, but it seems a great deal to me. And it 
has put me into a tremendous passion. I have 
come to ask you to do me a favor.” 

“ A thousand favors if you like ; and when they 
are all — the obligation shall be still on my 
side. t come into the drawing-room and rest, 
and let Ine get you some tea—lemonade——-wine— 


“ Nothing, thanks. I am not going to get off 
my horse. I must not lose a moment. Why, it 
must be long after nine already, and Captain Car- 
michael locks up the house at eleven.” 

Rorie did not care to tell her that it was on the 
stroke of ten. He called in a stentorian voice 


for a servant, and told the man to get Blue Peter 


saddled that instant. 
“'Where’s your groom, Violet?” he ask 
wondering to see her unattended. ‘ 
“T have no groom. That’s just what I came 
to tell you. Captain Carmichael has dismissed 
Bates, ata minute’s warning, without a character.” 
“ Dismissed old Bates, your father’s faithful 
servant! But in Heaven’s name what for ?” 
“T would rather not tell you that. The 
reason is an insult to me. I can tell you that 
it is not for dishonesty, or lying, or drunkenness, 
or insolence, or any act that a good servant need 
be ashamed of. The poor old man is cast off for 
a fault of mine—or for an act of mine, which 


Captain pleases to condemn. He is 
thrust out_of doors, homeless, without a charac- 
service. He was 


with my grandfather, you know. Now, Rorie, 
I want you to take apy into your service. He 
is not so ornamental as a young ma rha 
but-he is ever so much Hes 
ful and industrious, honest and true. He is a 
capital nurse for sick horses; and I have heard 
my dear father ~ that he knows more than the 
common run of veterinary surgeons. I don’ 
think you would find him an incumbrance.. New’ 
dear Rorie,” she coneluded, coaxingly, with inno. 
cent childish entreaty, almost as if had still 
been children and playfellows, “I want you to do 
this for me—I want you to take Bates.’ 
Why, you dear simple-minded: would! 
take a regiment of Bateses for your sake. Why 
this is not a favor—” 

“*°Tis as I should entreat you wear your 
gloves,’” cried Vixen, quoting Desd 8 
speech to her general. 

Rorie’s ready promise had revived her spiri 
She felt that, after all, there was such a thing as 
friendship in the world. Life was not altogether 
blank and dreary. She forgot that her old friend 
had given himself away to another woman. She 
had a knack of forgetting that little fact when 
she and Rorie\were together. It was only in her 
hours of solitude that the ce presented 
itself distinctly to her mind. 

“I am so grateful to you for this, Rorie,” she 
cried. ‘I ean not tell you what a@ load you have 
taken off my mind. I felt sure you would do me 
this favor. And yet, if you had said No! It 
would have been too dreadful to think of. Poor 
old Bates loafing about Beechdale, living upon his 


savings! I shall be able to pension him by-and- - 


by, when I am of age; but now I have only a few 
pounds in the world, the remains of a quarter’s 
pocket-money, according to the view and allow- 
ance of the forester,” added Vixen, quoting the 
Forest law, with a little mocking laugh. “And 
now good-night ; I must go home as fast as I 
can 


“So you must, but I am. coming with you,” 
answered Rorie; and then he roared again in his 
stentorian voice in the direction of the stables: 
“ Where’s that Blue Peter ?”’ 

“ Indeed, there is no reason for you to come,}” 
cried Vixen. ‘I know every inch of the For- 


_est.”’ 


“Very likely; but I am coming with you all 
the same.” 

A groom led out Blue Peter-—a strong, useful- 
looking hack, which Mr. Vawdrey kept to do his 
dirty work: hunting in bad weather, night-work, 
and extra journeys of all kinds. Rorie was in 
the saddle and by Vixen’s side without a min- 
ute’s lost time, and they were riding out of the 
grounds ‘into the straight road. 

They rode for a considerable time in silence. 
Vixen had seldom seen her old friend so thought- 
ful. The night deepened; the stars shone out 
of the clear heaven; at first one by one, and then 
suddenly in a multitude that no tongue could num- 
ber. - The leaves whispered and rustled with faint 
mysterious noises, as Violet and her companion 
rode slowly down the long steep hill. 


“What a beast that Carmichael is!” said Ro-— 


rie, when they got to the bottom of the hill, as 
if he had been all this time arriving at an opin* 
ion about Violet’s step-father. “I’m afraid he 
must make your life miserable.” - | 

“He doesn’t make it particularly happy,” an- 


swered Vixen, quietly; “but I never expected to - 


be happy after mamma married. I did not think 
there was much happiness left for me after my 
father’s death; but there was at least peace. 
Captain Carmichael has made an end of that.” 
“He is a wretch, and I should like to shoot 
him,” said Rorie, vindictively. ‘“ Dear little Vix- 
en—yes, I must call you by the old pet name— 
to think that you should be miserable, you whom 
I remember so bright and happy, you who were 
born for happiness! But you are not always 
wretched, dear,” he said, leaning over to speak 
to her in closer, more confidential tones, as if the 


sleepy birds and the whispering forest leaves 


could hear and betray him. ‘You were happy 
—we were happy—this morning.” | 

He had laid his hand on hers. That useful 
Blue Peter needed no guidance. They were just 


leaving the road, and entering a long glade that — 


led through a newly opened fir plantation—a 


‘straight ride of a mile and a half or so. The 


young moon was gleaming cool and clear above 
the feathering points of the firs. 
“Yes,” she answered, recklessly, involuntarily, 
with a stifled sob, “I am always happy with you. 
You are all that remains to me of my old life.” 
“‘My dearest, my loveliest, then be happy for- 
ever !” he cried, winding his arm round her slim 
waist, and leaning over her till his head almost 
on her shoulder. Their horses were close 
together, walking at a foot-pace, Blue Peter in no 
wise disconcerted by this extraordinary behavior 
of his rider. ‘‘ My love, if you can be happy at so 
small a price, be happy always!” said Rorie, his 
lips close to the girl’s pale cheek, his arm feeling 
every beat of the passionate heart. “I will break 
the toils that bind me. I will be yours, and yours 
only. I have never truly loved any one but you, 
I have loved you all my life—I never knew 
how dearly till of late. No, dearest love, never 
did I know how utterly I loved you till these last 
summer days which we have lived together, alone 


‘and supremely happy, in the Forest that is our 


native My Violet, I will break with Mabel 
to-morrow. She and I were never made for one 
another. You and I were. Yes, love, yes: we 
have grown up together side by side, like .the 
primroses and violets in the woods, It is my 
second nature to love you. Why should we be 
parted? Why should I go on acting a dismal 
farce, pretending love to Mabel, pretending friend- 


ship for you—alike false to both? There is n0 — 


reason, Violet, none—except—” 
“Except your promise to your dying mother,” 
said Violet, escaping from his arm, and looking 


at him steadily, bravely, through the dim light. 
shall nog break 


that for my sake—you 


7 
1 old tongue.” | 
. “Open the gate,” said Vixen. “I am going 
. | there, dark against the opal evening sky. 
It was a lovely The crescent moon 
them. The shadows of the dead would have 
: i been in harmony with the mystic loveliness of a 
this green solitude—a world remote from the 
| 
| 
i 
if | 
it 
} 
, something to refresh you after your long ride. 
| 
| 
i then he would be buried in the church-yard he 
had crossed every Sunday of his life on his way 
ee. to morning service. His kindred were all dead 
. or distant—the nearest, a married niece, settled | 
. at Romsey, which good old humdrum market- 
4 | town was—except once a week or so by carrier's 
cart—almost as unapproachable as the Bermu- 
das. He was not going to migrate to Romsey for 
] the sake of a married niece, when he could stop 
| 
| 
| 
| : ® 


. Rorie. 
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t not, were I ten times a better woman than 
your word. You are to marry Lady Ma- 
be happy ever after, like the prince in a 
Depend upon it, happiness always 
the long-run to the man who does his 


~ J don’t believe it,” cried Roderick, passion- 
. “T have seen men who have done right all 
life—men who have sacrificed feeling 


est letter to-morrow, and tell her the truth for 
the first time in my life.” 

“ You will do nothing of the kind,” cried Vio- 
let, resolutely. ‘“ What, do you think I have no 
yride, no sense of honor? Do you think I would’ 
fet it’be said of me that I, knowing you to be en- 
gaged to your cousin, set myself to lure you away 

m-her; and that the end of all was that you 
broke your faith to your promised wife in order to. 
marry me? No, Rorie, that shall never be said. 
If I could stoop so low, I should be worthy of the 
worst word my mother’s husband could say of 


“ What does it matter what people say—your 
mother’s husband above all? Malice can always 
find something evil to say of us, let us shape our 
lives how we may. What really matters is that 
we should be happy; and I can be happy with 


! “no one but you, Violet. I know that now. I will 


ever marry Mabel Ashbourne.” 
a? And you will never marry me,” answered 
Vixen, giving Arion a light touch of her whip, 
which sent him flying along the shadowy ride. . 
Blue Peter followed as swiftly. Rorie was by 


* Violet’s side again in a minute, with his hand 


ing hers. 
oe You mean that you don’t love me?” he ex- 


claimed, angrily. ‘‘ Why could you not have said 
so at the first; why have you let me live in a 

“The paradise was of your own making,” she 
answered. “I love you a little for the past, be- 
cause my father loved you—because you are all 
that remains to me of my happy childhood. Yes, 
if it were not for you, I might look back and think 
those dear old days were only a dream. But I 
hear your voice, I look at you, and know that you 
are real, and that I once was very happy. Yes, 


Rorie, I do love you—love you—yes, with all my 


heart, dearer, better than I have ever loved any 
one upon this earth since my father was laid in 
the ground. Yes, dear.” Their horses were 
walking slowly now, and her hand was locked in. 
his as they rode side by side. ‘* Yes, dear, I love 
you too well, and you and I must part. I had 
schooled: myself to believe that I loved you onl 

as I might have loved a brother; that you could 
be Lady Mabel’s husband and my true friend. 
But t was a delusion—that can never be. 
You and I must part, Rorie. This night ride in 
the forest must be our last. Never any more, by 
sun or moon, must you and I ride together. It 


_ is all over, Rorie, the old childish friendship. I 
- mean to do my duty, and you must do yours.” 


“TJ will never marry a woman I do not love.” 
“You will keep your promise to your mother: 
you will act as a man of honor should, Think, 


_ Rorie, what a shameful thing it would be to do, 


to break off an engagement which has been so 


- long publicly known, to wound and grieve your 


pod aunt and uncle.” 
“They have been very kind to me,” sighed 
“It would hurt me to give them pain.” 

His conscience told him she was right, but he 


| was angry with her for being so much wiser than 


himself, 
Then, in a moment, love—that had slumbered 
long, idly happy in the company of the beloved, 


and had suddenly awakened to know that this 


summer-day idlesse meant a passion stronger 
than death—love got the better of conscience, 
and he cried, vehemently : 

_“ What need I care for the duke and duchess ? 


_ They can have their choice of husbands for their 


daughter; an heiress like Mabel has only to 


_ smile, and a man is at her feet. Why should I 


sacrifice myself, love, truth, all that makes life 
worth having? Do you think I would do it for 


_ the sake of Ashbourne, and the honor of being a 


duke’s son-in-law ?” : 
“No, Rorie, but for the sake of your promise. 


And now look, there is Lyndhurst steeple above 
_ the woods. I am near home, and we must say 


good-night.” 


“Not till you are at your own gate.” 
- “No one must see you. I want to ride in quiet- 


_ ly by the stables. Don’t think I am ashamed of 
errand to-nigh 


t. Iam not; butI want to save 
my mother trouble, and if Captain Carmichael and 


. I were to discuss the matter, there would be a dis- 


turbance.” 
Roderick Vawdrey seized Arion by. the bridle. 


“T shall not let you go so easily,” he said, reso-— 


“ Vixen, I have loved you ever since I can 
remember you. Will you be my wife?” — 

“ No.” 

“Why did you say. that you love me ?” 

“ Because I can not tell a lie. Yes, I love you, 


_ Rorie; but I love your honor and my own better 
than the chance of a happiness that might fade 


and wither before we could grasp it. I know that 


_ your mother had a very poor opinion of me while 
she was alive: I should like her to know, if the 


dead know any thing, that she was mistaken, and 
that I am not quite unworthy of her respect. You 
will marry Lady Mabel Ashbourne, Rorie; and 


ten years hence, when we are sober mi 


people, we shall be firm friends once again, and 


before 
- Miss Tempest,” answered the captain, pale with 


you to cleave to the right. Let go the bridle, 
Rorie ; there’s no time to lose. There’s a glorious 
— a Queen’s Bower to the Christchurch 

It was a long grassy ride, safe only for those 


who knew the country well, for it was bordered on’ 
each side by treacherous bogs. Violet knew every 


| inch of the way. Arion scented his stable afar 


off, and went like the wind; Blue Peter stretched 
his muscular limbs in pursuit. It was a wild ride 
along the grassy track, beside watery marshes 
and reedy pools that gleamed in the dim light of 
a new moon. The distant woods showed black 
against the sky. There was no light to mark a 
human habitation within ken. There was nothing 
but night and loneliness and the solemn beauty of 
an unpeopled waste. A forest pony stood here and 
. -deep in the sedges—and gazed at. 

those two wild riders, grave and gray, like a ghost. 
A silvery snake glided across the track; a water- 
rat plunged, with a heavy splash, into a black 
pool as the horses galloped by. It was a glo- 
rious ride. Miserable as both riders were, they 
could not but enjoy that wild rush h the 
sweet soft air, under the silent stars. | 

Vixen gave a long sigh presently; when the 
pulled up their horses on the hard road. 

“T think I am ‘fey’ now,” she said. “I won- 
der what is going to happen to me ?” | 

““Whatever misfortunes come to you hence- 
forth will be your own fault,” protested Rorie, 
savagely. “You won’t be happy or make me 
80. 


“Don’t be with me, Rorie,” she answer- 
ed, quite meekly. “I would rather be miserable 
in my own way than happy in yours.” 

Ten minutes later they were at the lodge lead- 
ing to the stables. The gate was locked, the cot- 
tage wrapped in darkness. 

‘“‘T must go in by the carriage drive,” said Vix- 


en. . “It’s rather a bore,as I am pretty sure to 


meet Captain Carmichael. But it can’t be helped.” 
“Let me go in with you.” 
“ No, Rorie; that would do no good. If he in- 


‘sulted me before you, his insolence would pain 


‘“¢ AndI believe I should pain him,” said Rorie. 


—“T should give him the sweetest horsewhipping 


he ever had in his life.” 

“That is to say, you would bring disgrace upon 
me, and make my mother miserable. That's a 
man’s idea of kindness. N 9, Rorie, we part here. 
Good-night, and—good-by. 

si Fiddlesticks ! cried Rorie. “I shall wait for 
you all to-morrow morning at the kennels,” 

Vixen had ridden past the open gate. The 
lodge-keeper stood at his door waiting for her. 
Roderick respected her wishes and staid out- 


side. 
The hall door was wide open, and Captain Car- 
michael stood on the threshold, waiting for his 


step-daughter. One of the underlings the 
stable was feady to take her horse, She dis- 


mounted -unaided, flung the reins to the 


and walked up to the captain with her est 
step. When she was in the hall he shut the door, 
and bolted and locked it with a somewhat osten- 
tatious care. She seemed to breathe less freely 
when that great door had shut out the cool night. 
She felt as if she were ina jail. - 

“T should like half a dozen words with you in 
the drawing-room before you go up stairs,’”’ Cap- 
tain Carmichael said, stiffly. 

“A hundred, if you choose,” answered Vixen, 
with supreme coolness. 

She followed Captain Carmichael to the draw- 
ing-room. Here there was more air; one long 
window was open, and the lace curtains were 
faintly stirred by the night winds. A large mod- 
erator lamp burned upon Mrs. Carmichael’s fa- 
vorite table—her books and basket of crewels 
were there, but the lady of the house had retired. 

“‘My mother has gone to bed, I suppose?” in- 
quired Vixen. 

' “She has gone to her room, but I fear she is 
too much agitated to get any rest. I would not 
allow her to wait here any longer for you.” 

“Ts it so very late?” asked Vixen, with the 
most innocent air. ‘ 

Her heart was —— violently, and her temper 
was not-at its best. She stood looking at the 
captain, with a mischievous sparkle in her eyes, 
and her whip tightly clinched. | 


about the “sweetest horsewhipping.” She won- 
dered whether Captain Carmichael had ever been 
horsewhippéd ; whether. that kind of chastise- 
ment. was numbered in the sum of his experi- 
ences. She opined not. The captain was too 
astute a man to bring himself in the way of such 
punishment. ..He would do things that deserved 
horsewhipping, and get off scot-free. 

“Tt is a quarter past eleven. I don’t know 
whether you think that a respectable hour for a 


| young lady’s evening ride. May I ask the motive 


of this nocturnal expedition ?” 

- “Certainly. You deprived Bates of a comfort- 
able place—he has only been in the situation 
forty years—and I went to get him another. I 
am happy to say that I succeeded.” 

“And pray who is the chivalrous employer 
willing to receive my dismissed servant without 
a character ?” 

“A very old friend of my father’s— Mr. 
Vawdrey.” 

“T thought as much,” retorted the captain. 
“ And it is to Mr. Vawdrey you have been, late at 
night, unattended ?” 

“Tt is your fault that I went unattended. You’ 
have taken upon yourself to dismiss my 
the man who broke my first pony, the man my 
father gave me for an attendant and protector, 
just as he gave me my horse. You will take upon 
yourself to sell my horse next, I suppose ?”” 

_“T shall take a t deal more upon myself 
you and I have done with each other, 


Never had Vixen seen him so strongly moved. ; 


all.” 
She was thinking of that speech of Rorie’s | | 


titély, experience having shown that this is well 


The purple veins stood out darkly upon his pale 
forehead, his eyes had look; he was 
like a man consumed inwardly by some evil pas- 
gion that was stronger than himself—like a man 
possessed by devils. Vixen looked at him with 
wonder. They stood facing each other, with the. 
lamp-lit table between them, the light shining on 
both their faces. | 

_“ Why do you look at me with that provoking 
smile?” he asked: “Do you want to exasperate 
me? You must know that I hate you.” | | 

_ “Tdo,” answered Vixen ; “ but God only knows | 
why you should do so.” | | 

_ “Do you know no reason ?” 

& No.” 

_ “Can’t you guess one ?”’ 

_ “No; unless it is because my father’s fortune 
will belong to me by-and-by, if I live to be five- 
=e and your position here will be less-.}. 
en 


“That is not the reason; no, I am not so base 
as that. That is not why I hate you, Violet. If 
you had been some dumpy, homely, country las3, 
with thick features and a clumsy figure, you and 
I might have got on decently eno would 
have made you obey me; but I would have been 
kind to you. But you are something very differ- 
ent. You are the girl I would have perilled my 
soul to win—the girl who rejected me with care- 
less scorn. Have you forgotten that night in the 
Pavilion Garden at Brighton? I have not. I 
never look up at the stars without remembering 


it, and I can never forgive you while that memory | - 


lives in my mind, If you had been my wife, 
Violet, I would have been your slave. You forced 
me to make myself your step-fa’her, and I will 
be master instead of slave. I will make | 

life bitter to you if you thwart me. I will put_ 
& stop to your running after another woman's 
‘sweetheart. I will come between you and your 


lover, Roderick Vawdrey. Your secret meetings, | 


your clandestine love-making, shall be stopped. 
Such conduct as you have been carrying on of | 
late is a shame and disgrace to your sex.” | 

“How dare you say that?” cried Vixen, beside | 
herself with anger. , | 

She grasped the lamp with both her hands, as 
if she would have hurled it at her foe. It was a 
large moon-shaped globe upon a bronze pedestal 
—a fearful thing to fling at one’s adversary. A 
great wave of blood surged up into the girl's 
brain.. What she was going to do she knew not; 
but her whole being was convulsed by the pas- 
sion of that moment. The room reeled before 
her eyes, the heavy pedestal swayed in her hands, 
and then she saw the big moon-like globe roll on 
te the carpet, and after it, and darting beyond it, | 
a stream of liquid fire that ran, and ran, quicker 
than thought, toward the open window, © ' 

Before she could speak or move the flame had 
run up the lace curtain like a living thing, swift 
as the flight of a bird or the gliding motion of a 
ligard. e- wide casement was wreathed with 
light. They two—Vixen and her foe—seemed 
to be standing in an atmosphere of fire. 

Captain Carmichael was confounded by the sud- 
denness of the catastrophe. While he stood dumb, 
bewildered, Vixen sprang through the narrow 
space between the flaming curtains, as if she had 
plunged into a gulf of fire. He heard her strong 
clear voice calling to the stable-men and garden- 
ers. It rang like a clarion in the still summer 
night. 

“There was not a moment lost. The stable-m 
rushed with pails of water, and directly after them 
the Scotch gardener with his garden-engine, which 
held several gallons. His hose did some 


of carbonic acid gas in the submerged vegeta- 
tion. If this be the effect, entirely new possi- 
ruses and expectancies are open for future 
aquaria. 


t is announced that a government aquarium 


will probably be erected on the west coast of 
Sweden for the purpose of investigation into the 
lower marine animals of that country- 
The new Birmingham aquarium will probably 
embrace all the best features of previous enter- 
prises, and furnish excellent suggesti#ns for the 


the building of which in the vicinity. 


New York is talked of. It is said that a 
wealthy association bas been formed, with ample 


- Means to erect an establishment equal in capaci- 
y and efficiency to any thing yet undertaken on- 
t 


e other side of the water. This is to be con- 
ducted on strict scientific principles, and not to 
be combined, as in the case of the present New 
art Aquarium, with circus and other exhibi- 

ons. 


A final and closing meeting of the United 


‘States Centennial Commission was held at Phil- 


adelphia on the 15th of January of the present 
year, when the Commission adjourned sine die. 
uch business as remains to be completed is put 
in the.hands of D. J. MoRRELL, A. 
and JoserH R. Haw ey, the principal officers 
of the Commission and the Board of Finance. 
Among the business transacted at the meeting 
was a resolution that the records and archives 
of the Commission be placed in the custody of 


| the Smithsonian Institution, whenever accom- 
modations can be offered for them. 


last, at a comparatively early age. He is best 
known in connection with his researches in Pat- 
agonia. His work entitled At Honie with the 


_ Patagonians is the best manual of information in 


regard to that country. - More recently he had 
been engaged in the exploration of Bolivia, and 
it is understood had nearly completed a work 
on that country. 


The Russian government Has lately been look- + 


ing into the possibility of water communication 
between the Obi and Yenisei rivers, in view of 
the industrial importance of a canal connect- 
ing the two systems. It is stated as the result 
of the os red that the canal itself will be very 
short, and that its excavation and the comple- 
tion of the remaining work will present but 
slight engineering difficulties, and involve but a 
moderate expense. | 


Not long since it was quite authoritatively 


stated that Professor NORDENSKJOLD’S expedi- 


tion had been heard from, and that the Vega was 
frozen up on the coast of Siberia inside of Beh- 
ring Strait. Mr. Dax, of the United States 
Coast Survey, a gentleman very familiar with the 
Behring Strait regions, has taken pains to in 


Commander G. C. MusTers, a well-known 
British discoverer and explorer, died in January 


GOSHORN, . 


vestigate the source of this ramor, and finds there | 


is no ground for it, and that no information has 
been received from the intrepid explorer from 
Behring Strait. It is, howevér, now stated by. 
the Governor-General of Eastern Siberia that this 
vessel is ice-bound at a point which it is thought 
is not very distant from Plover Bay, possibly not 
more than a few days’ journey, and that there is 
no reason to have auy fears for the safety of the 
expedition. 


Recent experiments ‘made abroad appear to 
indicate that soda may be employed with con- 


siderable advantage in the purification of iron 
during the puddling process, It is asserted that. 


the use of this substance just before the metal 
**comes to nature”’ effects the removal of silicon, 
especially from coke irons, and that it also effects 
to a noticeable degree the elimination of phos- 
phorus and sulphur. On these accounts it is, 
therefore, claimed that soda may be recommend- 


‘ 


to' the drawing-room carpet and upholstery, but Jul me nas essfully 
e from ordinary 
the see pig.. he general results here announced have 
flames. th Vj di h he been independently observed by Professor 
and black and bare, with Vixen standing on the | 7, M. Drown, of Easton, Pennsylvania, whose 


lawn outside, contemplating the damage she had 
done, 
Mrs. Carmichael rushed in at the drawing-room 


door, ghost-like, in her white peignoir, pale and 
scared. 

Oh, Conrad, what has happened ?” she cried, 
distractedly, just able to distinguish her husband’s 
figure standing in the midst of the disordered 

“Your beautiful daughter has been trying to 
set the house on fire,” he answered. “That is 


{TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ALTHOUGH the profits of great aquaria are no 
longer equal to what they were when first start- 
ed, yet there seems to be sufficient inducement 
of a pecuniary nature to increase the number, 
as we are informed by a recent English journal 
that what is intended to be the finest and most 
completely appointed establishment of the kind 
is mow being erected near Birmingham by Mr. 
J. GARLICK as builder, Messrs. EDwakpDs, 
and NoRMAN as engineers, Mr. Toomas NADEN, 
architect, and Mr. W. A. LLoyD, naturalist. The 
experience of Mr. LLoyD in the management of 
the aquaria of Berlin and other places is well 
known, and his fitness for the task is unques- 
tidned | 


It is proposed to use artificial sea-water en- 


apted to the purpose, and that the longer the 
same water is used, the better it is for its pur- 
poses. About 760,000 gallons of both kinds of 
water will be used, to be maintained in perpetual - 
circulation without any renewal. 

The machinery consists of two steam-engines 
of five horse-power and one of twenty horse- 

wer. A novelty of this establishment will be 
n the use of electric light for illumination, for 
which the twenty horse-power engine will be 
exclusively employed. This will imitate as near- 
ly as possible the cffect of the sun, in being di- 
rectly from above downward, and will have the 
effect of exhibiting the marine plants and ani- 
mals in their natural colors, exactly as seen by 
day. An interesting question to be solved by 
uch experiments-as thé present is whether this 
light has an actinic effect similar to that of ml 
light, and whether it will cause decomposition. 


_ Willing to rough it ‘‘need apply.”’ . 


paper describing an interesting series of labora- 
tory experiments appeared in a recent issue of 


the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Professor Jorvan, of Irvington, Indiana, whose 
‘summer natural history excursions have been so - 


successful, proposes during the coming year to 


to leave New York on the 12th of June, to travel 
through Central Europe, for the most part on 
foot, and return to the United States about the 


‘ehange the scene of operations to Europe, and 
‘announces that he is forming a pay of twelve 


middle of September. No one unable or un- ~ 


of the late Austrian polar expedition, om- 
anied by Count WILCZEK, the munificen ron 
of his earlier enterprise,’ will visit Nova Zembla 
during the present year, and remain there for 
twelve months, for the purpose of making a se- 
ries of observations on the meteorological, elec- 
trical, and other pLenomena. | 


. It is announced that Lieutenant at | 


It is pretty generally admitted that among the © 


characteristics of prehistoric man in all regions 
of the globe that of cannfbalism was a marked 


feature. The chief pees of this is found in the 


contents of the kjokkenmédding, or the refuse 
heaps, of the primitive people, which constitute 
the accumulation of the remains of their feasts 
and the rubbish of their settlements. These are 


also characterized by the fact that all the bones - 


containing marrow are, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, split for the extraction of that substance, 
and remains unmistakably haman are there found 
subjected to precisely the same treatment, while 
scores are found marked. with cuts, generally 
from oe knives, where the meat has beeii ex- 


The marks from fire, too, are not at all unusual. - 


Such instances of cannibalism-have been found 
repeatedly in the ancient refuse heaps in Europe 
and Asia, and quite as positively in the shell 
heaps of Florida, and occasionally along the 
more eastern coast of the United States. 

Professor Morsg, in an article published in 
the Tokio Times of Jannary 18, states that he 
finds a similar condition of things prevailed in 
ancient Japan, as evidenced by the remaius of 
the shell heaps of Oniori, where human bones, 
in the manner referred to, were recently 
discovered by him. 


tate them? | : you. | _ you _ 
but my mother worried and teased me, vaunting | 
Mabel’s perfections, trying to lessen you in my ' 
esteem. And then, when she was dying, and it 
seemed a hard thing to oppose her wishes or to 
refuse her any thing, were it even the happiness 
of my life, I was weak, and let myself be per- 
suaded, and sold myself into bondage. But it is 
ot too late, Violet. I will write Mabel an hon- ___ 
| 
| 
| 
groom, 
| 
/ | 
| 
| passion. | 
you will thank and praise me for having counse | | 
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SrrtiNG BULL. “Weep not, Great Mother; I must leave Canada, and go 
Yaukee system best. I crave sensation: life here is-too monotonous.” _ 
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ON THE MOVE. | | 
back to the liars and cheats, I like the excitement and tomfoolery of the double-headed 
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Eastern monarchs usually rise to the throne. 
He simply made away with such of his rela- 
tives as were likefy to dispute his right to the 
succession, and then invoked thé aid of a for-. 
eign power to sustain him in the position he 
had won. When the Dutch war ended with 
the death of King Dineaan, his brother Panpa, 
the father of Cerywayo, succeeded’ to the 
throne. Being the eldest son and the bravest, 
Cetywayo naturally looked forward to becom- 
ing his father’s successor. But for that very 
reason he was the object of Panpa’s particu- 
lar jealousy, and the idea that another brother 
would be nominated to the succession led to 
quarrels and threats. Some of his younger 
brothers, fearing that he might make a clean 
sweep of his rivals, collected their adherents 
and made off for Natal, with the intention of 
invoking British protection; but Cerywayo at 
once gave chase, and in a sanguinary battle five 
of his brothers were slain, thus leaving his 
path to the throne comparatively clear. Panpa 
had, however, still two sons remaining, and 
these he placed under the protection of the 
authorities at Natal. The upshot of the civil 


CETYWAYO AND HIS ARMY. 


CeTrwayo, King of the. Zulus, has been described as “a savage 
of a rather unique sort.” Some of his peculiar characteristics 
vay, however, be accounted for by his intercourse and association 
with the English; to whom he owes his present position as the 
chief monarch of Zululandge In the matter of toilet, for instance, 
his tastes lead him to eschew the usual simplicity of savage attire, 
and adopt a costume sufficiently voluminous to satisfy a fashion- 
able lady in the height of the winter season. Crtywayo’s head- 
‘dress is the remarkable product of a tailor belonging to aw English 
regiment. It is of red velvet, profusely ornamented with officers’ 
collar badges, and made something like a beef-eater’s cap, with 
two very long ear-flaps that come down to the waist. It is further 
adorned with three long ostrich feathers, one of which was pre- 
sented to his Majesty by the wife of an English officer, 

The manner in which Cerywayo reached his present exalted 
Place at the head of the Zulu nation resembles that by which 


% 


y war was that in a council of Zulu chiefs it was 
decided that though Panpa the Fat was a very good “head” for 
the ‘Zulu state, it also needed “ hands” and “ feet,” and that while 
Panpa remained king, Cetywayo shoulil be appointed Prime Min- 
ister. This was done in 1856, with thé formal assent of the Gov- 
ernor of Natal, and Cetywayo was also proclaimed his father’s 
heir-apparent. So far all was well, but Cerywayo could never be 


‘quite easy about the presence of his two brothers at Natal. He 


knew the favor which Panpa enjoyed there, and though the Natal 
government assured him that they only gave the refugees that pro- 
téction which the English never denied to those who claimed it, he 
continued for some time to send messengers bearing requests for 


their surrender. 


On the death of Panna, in 1872, CeTrwAyo éent a humble mes- 


‘sage to Sir Taxopuitus (then Mr.) Suepstoge, recently appointed 


Special Commissioner by the English government for the purpose 
of inquiring into the difficulties existing between the natives and 
the English colonists, begging that he might be recognized and 
supported in his position as King of the Zulus. The reasons for 


CETYWAYO, KING OF THE ZULUS. 
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CETYWAYO’s request, and those of the. authorities at. Natal for 
granting it, are embedied in the following extract from the “ ulti- 
matum” by Sir Henry Butwenr, conveyed to the Zulus at the begin- 
ning of the present war: “ After the death of Panpa the sons of 


the late king and the head men of the Zulu nation assembled and - 


sent messengers to .the Governor of Natal, saying that the nation 
found itself wandering because of the death of its king. There 
was no. king, they said, and the messengers brought from the 
nation four oxen, répresenting the ‘head of the king,’ to the gov- 
ernment of Natal. They further asked that Mr. Suepstonse, who. 


.had been present at the nomination of Cerywayo, might go and 


establish what was wanted, and at the same time breathe the spirit 
by which the nation should be governed. They said, moreover, it 


was the will of the mation that the new king should be the son of: 


the British government. The government of Natal had no wish to 


uiix itself up with these arrangements of the Zulu people; but. 
eventually it consented, and sent Mr. Suepstonge to take part in 
the installation. It was the wish of Cetywayo that this should be. - 


done; it was the wish of the whole Zulu nation. In-consenting to 
this the British government had no selfish object of any kind. It 
did not seek to obtdin a single foot of land for itself, nor any 


advantage, nor any privilege whatsoever. . It wanted nothing for 


itself, and it demanded nothing for itself. Its only motive in com- 
plying with the wish of the Zulu nation, and in taking part in the 


coronation of the new king, was that in doing so it might help to~ 


assure the peace of the Zulu country, and promote in some degree 


the welfare of the Zulu people. In taking part, therefore, the 


only conditions it made were in favor of the good government of 
the people.” 

At a formal meeting, held previous to the ‘installation, between 
Mr. Suepstone, Cetywayo, and the head men of the Zulu nation, 
several matters were discussed, the most important being certain 


regulations or laws which were to. be proclaimed on that great: 


occasion. Finally, the following were agreed upon and read in the 
presence of the representatives of the different tribes: 


1. That the indiscriminate shédding of blood should cease in 


the land. 

2. That no Zulu should be condemned without open trial and 
the public examination of witnesses for and against, and that he 
should have a right of appeal to the king. fe 


3. That no Zulu’s life should be taken without the previous 4s 


knowledge and: consent of the king, after such trial had taken 
place,.and the right of appeal had been allowed to be exercised. 


4. That for minor _crimes, the loss of property, all or a por- * 
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tion, should be substituted for the punishment of 
death. 

Of the causes that led to the present war 
against Cerywayo it is not necessary to speak, 
these having already been explained in a previous 
article in the Weekly. Suffice it to say that the 
Zulu king has not hesitated to break every obli- 
gation to which he bound himself, and to the “ulti- 
matum” conveyed to him by the English authori- 
ties in November he returned such an evasive 
answer that preparations were immediately made 


. for advancing into his territory. On the 11th of 


January there began between the Zulus and the 
English a conflict which will probably be known 
hereafter as one of the most bloody and disas- 
trous of the “little wars” in which England is 
constantly being involved through her desire to 
protect the interests of her remote colonies. 

In regard to the force that Cerywayo can put 
into the field, we learn that it is estimated at be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 men. It includes, in 
fact, nearly the whole male population of Zululand 
capable of bearing arms. Every youth on at- 


- taining the age of fifteen is drafted into a regi- 


ment, and after a year’s service permanently at- 
tached to a military kraal, of which there are 
twelve in Zululand. These kraals are, in fact, 
fortified dépéts where the various regiments as- 
semble for their annual training, or mobolize in 
time of war. e kraal is usually about 500 
yards in diameter, "ead fenced round with a dry 
stake and wattled fence about five feet in height, 
difficult to breach and still harder to storm, as it 
is well surrounded by an abatis of prickly- -pear, 
bush thorns, and other formidable obstacles ; in- 
side this fence are thrown up the men’s huts, 
and a smaller ring is generally erected in the 
centre, in which the cattle are kept. The king’s 
kraal is Ulundi, or Undini, almost in the centre 
of the country.” Six regiments, numbering about 
7000 men, are quartered here permanently. An- 


- other important kraal is situated.a few miles to 


the north of Rourke’s Drift. This was the head- 
quarters of Srraso, a brother of Cerrwayo’s; it 
was burned shortly after hostilities opened, and 
the chief’s son killed in the engagement. Most 
of the other kraals jare in the neighborhood of 
Undini, so that the king is constantly enabled to 


~ inspect his troops. 


In the Zulu army there are thirty-three regi- 
its own distinguishing dress 
e organization of all is alike. 
They are divided into right and left wings, each 
commanded by a wing officer, and subdivided 
again into eight or ten companies, each of which 


has a captain and three subalterns. Of the thir- 


ty-three regiments, eighteen are composed of mar- 
ried men, fifteen of unmarried men. ° The former 


shave their heads, which are then bound round 


with.a band made of the skin of some beast, usu- 
ally leopard or otter; these carry white shields. 
The unmarried let their hair grow natural- 
ly, and carry black shields. Drill, in the usual 
sense of the word, is unknown in the Zulu army, 
but they perform a few simple movements with 
ease and celerity. Their discipline, however, is 
vow severe. When on service, falling out of the 
ranks is punishable with death, which, indeed, 
seems inflicted for the most trivial offenses. All 
officers have their proper duties, and the men obey 
them without hesitation. The systetn of commis- 
sariat and transport is simple in the extreme. 
Three or four days’ provisions, consisting of maize 
or millet, are carried/by a number of boys or wom- 
en, who also bring up mats, ammunition, and 
blankets, and help to drive a herd of cattle. The 
Zulus invariably attack in a crescent formation, 
enveloping the flanks of their enemy, on whom 
they. pour a ceaseless fusillade directly he is sur- 
rounded; when within 200 or 300 yards, they, with 
Joud yells, make a rush, and after having expend- 
ed their assegais, or spears, in the charge, dash in 
with their short swords. Various opinions are 
held as to the bravery of the Zulus, some writers 
affirming that they are deficient in that quality, 
and maintaining that their success in war was 
due to the military skill of their old leader, CHaka, 
not to the valor of his troops, others, again, giv- 


ing high praise to the tribe for their martial qual. . 


‘ities. 

The Zulu army, until lately, was armed with 
the usual motley array of weapons which re- 
place those used by them as savages unfamiliar 
with the devices of white men for killing each 
Naturally the first result of their°con- 
tact with the colonists was the possession of 
rifles of various kinds, Birmingham muskets, and 
such other fire-arms as they could procure either 
by barter or take ina fight. Recently, however, 
CrtywayYo, whose power is despotic, insisted on 
each soldier providing himself with a breech- 
loading weapon. Thousands of arms in the 
course of a few months were landed at Delagoa 
Bay, and then rapidly passed into the hands of 
the Zulus. The Pertuguese authorities at that 

were not powerful enough to stop the traffic. 
By ¢ doing so they would undoubtedly have drawn 
down upon themselves the wrath of Cerywayo, 
and their small detachment of fifty men was 
scarcely sufficient defense for the town. A cor- 
respondence on this subject passed between Sir 
Bartte Frerg and the Portuguese Governor, 
which resulted! in the latter official pledging him- 
self to stop the trade, and a gun-boat was ac- 
cordingly dispatched to Delagoa Bay to protect 
the inhabitants. . There is little doubt, however, 
that the Portuguese authorities were less to blame 
for the nefarious ttuffic in arms and spirits car- 
ried on in South Africa than unscrupulous Eng- 
lish traders. The Zulus have been armed with 
English weapons in |precisely the same manner as 
were the Maoris in New Zealand, and with the 
same effect, that possessing unlimited numbers of 


_ men, they become most formidable enemies just | 
so soon as they gain a knowledge of the ways and » 


means of civilized warfare. 

Unfortunately for Crtrwayo, the crime of 
which he has been guilty toward the English is 
that committed nb ol savages who hold posses- 


sion of lands adjoining and desired by civilized 
communities. The causes assigned for the war 
are most of them specious, and in no wise repre- 
sent the true reasons of the English government 
for organizing the present elaborate campaign 
against the Zulus. These, however, may be fully 
gathered from the following paragraph written by 
a correspondent of the London 7imes at Natal, 
who, after calling attention to the slight charac- 
ter of the misdemeanors upon which the English 
authorities have laid such stress, writes a second 
letter, the purpose of which is to demonstrate the 
actual necessity of such a war: “So far from 
thinking the war unjustifiable, I consider it abso- 
lutely essential to the safety of South Africa. If 
Natal is to be a prosperous country, or even to 
exist at all, it is necessary that a barbarous na- 
tion like the Zulus, governed by a king as blood- 
thirsty and capricious as Crtywayo, should be 
subdued. So long as the Zulus exist as an inde- 
pendent nation they will be a standing menace 
to the development of civilization. It is too late 


| now for the colonists to consider what the ab- 


stract justice of the case maybe. That question 
was settled when they colonized Natal. It was 
an act which pledged them to a certain number 
of natural consequences, and one of these is the 
present war. They must now either abandon 
what they have done or advance. I can see no 
middl course. My objections to the reasons for 
war lay upon other grounds which I did not ex- 
press. I did not think they were the true rea- 
sons. The true cause of the war is, I think, that 
a civilized country can not live peacefully side 
by side with an uncivilized one. As long as it is 


' prosperous it is perpetually extending itself, and 


absorbing all that is around it. It is a tide which 
no nation of savages can check, though they strug- 
gle hard for their independence. I regard these 
wars as the sign of the growing prosperity of a 
colonial state, and as the inevitable consequences 
of colonization in savage countries. The pub- 
lished reasons for the war, I can not help think- 
ing, were more of a character to satisfy the pub- 
lic mind at home than truly to explain its cause.” 


Ir you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sal- 
low color of skin, or yellowish-brown spots on 
face or body, frequent headache or dizziness, bad 
taste in mouth, internal heat or chills alternated 
with hot flushes, low spirits and gloomy fore- 
bodings, irregular appetite, and tongue coated, 
are from “torpid liver,” or “ bil- 

sness.” In many cases of “liver complaint ” 
onl rt of these s are experien 
Golden Medical Discovery has no equal, as it 
effects perfect and radical cures.—[{ Com. ] 


To Kallsion is peculiarly 
adapted to the of infants, It allays 


tendency to inflammation, is perfectly harmless, 


and imparts to the skin a 
pearance.—[ Com]. 
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roper nourished frame.” —See article in the Civil 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON: 


His Words and His Ways; What He Said, 
What He Did, and What Men Thought and 
Spoke Concerning Him. Edited by E. T. Ma- 
son. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Mr. Mason has selected with excellent judgment 
from the writings of the men and women who knew 
the famous littérateur what they had observed as to 
his appearance, habits, character, and opinions. He 
has drawn constantly upon Boswell’s incomparable 
biography, but has also, much to our satisfaction, 
brought together the opinions of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Miss Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, Mrs. Piozzi, and 
Madame D'Arblay, who was a great favorite with 
Johnson. To these selections are added extracts 
from the essays of Macaulay and Carlyle. Reference 
to all this is made easy by an admirable index of 
thirteen pages. So perfect a portraiture of Johnson 
is to be found in no other volume.—Christian Intel- 
ligencer, N. Y 
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its ex “a flavor and extraordinary MEDICAL virtues. 
dra grocers, and liquor 

Hanoox, Sole Agent for the ot 
Staten ol ew NN. Manage wank 
GEO. WUPPERMA 


PATENTS 


ntinue to rs.for nm 
Garreate ts, etc., for the United 


Tn thie line oe thirty-four 
are noticed in the Scien- 


Patents obtained ts 
American. is large saa a splendidly illustrated 
Sut has an paid; 
at al at all 10 


Obtain a Paton? “he ond best’ 

Way “ s answer, without expense, is' 
she 
idca.' 


thew York. 


Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates, 


By Lady Anne Biuxrt. Edited, with a Preface 
and some Account of the Arabs and their 
Horses, by W. S. B. Map and Sketches by 
the Author. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. ‘ 


ers of of thal 


The, book is a fascinating one, the more so because 
the anthor, who has a wholesome love of the outer 
air and a healthy woman’s carelessness of physical 
comfort, nowhere wearies her readers with querulous 
complainings; indeed, she appears from first to last 
to have retained her high spirits throughout the toili- 
some journey, and keenly to have enjoyed each day's 
ride upon her superb mare or upon her camel. ** * It 
is a work worthy of all praise for simplicity, direct- 
ness of purpose, and uniform interest. As the Lady 
Anne Blunt and her companion were the first Euro- 
pean travellers who ever made themselves at home 
among the Bedouin Arabs, so they have viven us such 
an account of the strange people visited as to leave 
little for later rg ee to tell concerning them.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

There is not a dull oom in the whole volume. 
Nothing is°omitted which shall enable the reader 
to form a thorough acquaintance with the leading 
features of the Arabian Desert, and the nomadic 
people whose manner of life recalls the history of the 
days when Abraham dwelt upon the plains of Shinar. 
Even their chants and songs are faithfully transcribed, 
so that those who can read music may familiarize 
themselves with the wild strains which echo nightly 
along the desert plains where the Bedouins pitch 
their lonely tents.—N, Times, 


sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


by to any part of the 
nited States, on receipt of the price. 


Dt STANDARD CHROMATIC PITCH, or 
Tuning-pipe, gives all the tones of an octave with 
er nar uickness,and aecuracy. Can be cafried in the 
| Bs nd for Descriptive Circular DANIEL M. 
D & CO., 647 Broadway, N.Y. Mention this paper. 


70 BUYor SELL 


Bank vern- 


ADAMS, OWN & Bankers, 
No. 26 Broad Street, — York City. 


50 me CARDS, no two alike, Chromo, &c., with 
name, 10c. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


7 
Mourning Goods, 
ee Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
Printed Cotton Dress Goods in Momie Cloths, 
: Satines, Cotelines, Armures, Percales, Cheviots, Zeph- 
yrs, Organdies, Jaconets, and Irish Linen Lawns, 
Cloths, Suits and Cloaks, 
Boots and Shees. 
Sam of Goods and Catalognes sent tui- 
tonaly by parts of the country on 
BRANCH STORE: 
{sonNstox & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pear! 
J. & ©. JOHNSTON. 
ty &., 
NECLECT 
YOUR | 
| 

instructions. Wor this oe make 
We also send free our Hand Book about the Patent 

Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Mark 
how procured 
inventions, 
| | | THEY ALL DO IT! 

eA ) ed. Other presses taken in exchange 

| \ Lowest prices for type and printin 

| 
THE VICTOR 
| 
ROCK DRILL 

| “week. Olroulars and erms. 

Address Ws WEAVER, Phosnicville, Pa. 

unattainad here. Malied 
| elsewher a ree upon appli 

| 

t 


(>: 


20 on with 


shelled 
for 60¢. _tor W.ATLER BURPEE 


$5 to $203 to 35 to $20 Reser: per day at home. Sam t home. Sat 
GOLD A2y, worker can make 2a 
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ROGERS’ GROUPS, 


Enclose 10 cents for Illustrated Catalogue and Price- 
List to JOHIN ROGERS, 1155 Broadway, N. Y. 


LIEBIG ,COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
LAVORING 


STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


_ OF MEAT “Is a po and a boon for which 


ld f “Medical 

Genuine only with the the of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


bel. 
‘Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 


| 
‘MACAULAY’S 


HISTORY 


New Edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of 
England, from new: electrotype Plates. 8vo, 
Cloth, Gilt: Tops, Five Volumes in a box, 
$10 00 per set. Sold only in sets. 


othe beauty of the edition is the wena of proper 
workmanship and solid worth, the beauty of fitness | 


alone. Nowhere is the least effort made to decorate 
the volumes externally or internally. They are per- 
fectly printed from new plates that have been made 
in the best manner, and with the most accurate under- 
standing of what is needed: and they are solidly 
bound, with absolutely plain black cloth covers, with- 
out relief of any kind, except such as is afforded by 
the paper label. It is a set of plain, solid, sensible 


volumes, made for use, and 80. made as to be com: | 


fortable in the using.—V. ¥. Evening 


"Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, York. 


mai to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


SELLING & LARGEST 


25 ts. 5 k 
STEM WINDIN 
HAIN WITH EVERY 0) 


A 
RIDEOUT & O6., 218 New ¥ 
"GENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, OUR 


WESTERN BORDER 


A Complete and Graphic History of Ay “von Pioneer 
Life, with full a of Gen. ers Clark’s 
famous Kaskaskia Expedition, 100 ¥ YE S AGO. 
Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting 
Adventures, Captivities, Forays,Scoute, Pioneer Women 


and Boys. Indian War a Camp and Sports, 
A book for Old and You “Ry » a du No 
competition. Enormous Agents evert- 


where. Tilustrated circulars 
J.C. MeCURDY & CO., 26 fhe Seventh St., Pa. 


$2 in Too bong 


Roller, Ink, Reglets, Leads 

26 Larger Sizea. talogne. 

W. C. EVANS, 50 Ninth Phila. Pa. 


WANTED AGENTS. 


_ “ERRORS of the ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH.” 
Being a complete e ition of 
ablest Protestant Di nes. Illus. Price $2. Sells 
rapidly. J. H. CHAMBERS & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


PIANOS 

SOHN PIANO Co., 21 15th Street, N.Y. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, asents 
Franklin Square, New York, | WANTED. 


Publish the only anthentic and complete American 
edition of Mr. Stanley’s great work, 


Through the Dark Continent. 


WHAT AGENTS SAY of vHara’s Dollar 
Champion Cormashs to sell T ever 


warp G. Car, WARD G. & Co.,75 Harrison Ave., Boston. 
ampie x m 
HAVANA|$.. AGUR EO, 246 6th Ave., 


Sk of Faves Best 


references. "No pay until Send for circular. . 


A week in your cwn — Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 Address H. & Co., Portland, Me. 


A MONTH, A 
$295 Sample. J. A, BRONSON. Detreit, Mi 


les worth $5 free. 
, Portland, Me. 


athome. Costly 
outfit outfit free, Address Truz & Co., Augusta, Me. 


St, 


95 


0c.,playh or or 
150 styles: & Co., 


Lilliputian Cigars, ‘‘Graduates"(3 inches), 


HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in Two Books. 


Harper's Introductory Geography, 70 cents. 45 cents. 30 cents. 
School 


1 46 94 “ 60 “ 


| 


These books are entirely new, and are fall of fresh, according to sensible 


and practical plan. 


They are the cheapest Geographies yet ppbliched, being furnished at a lower price than any other Geog- 
raphies of the same number of pages. 

They furnish the best facilities for the seati of local geography. For this purpose, the United States is 
divided into groups. A separate edition of the School Geography is prepared for each group, containing, in 
addition to the general work, the special geography of that group. This special geography includes a full- 
page county map of each State in the group, together with a description of the surface drainage, climate, 
soil, minerals, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, railroads, canals, political organization, chief cities, 
educational facilities, and history of the State, and is furnished without additional cost. 

The special geography of each of the following States is now ready: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, | 


Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. 


Harper’s Geographies are tn use in hundreds of cities and one in all parts 
of the United States, and have received the unqualified endorsement of the 
public press, and of many prominent educators, including the following: 


From the Committee on Text-Books, Trenton, N. J. 


Your committee have carefully examined Harper's Geographies, and find them admirably adapted to the | 


needs of our schools. They embody the following points of excellence: 


1. They are the latest Geographies published,and are more fully up to the times than other Geographies. 4. 


2. They are better bound. 
8. They are printed in larger and better type. 

- 4, They are printed on better paper. 
5. ‘Shey contain the clearest and most accurate maps. 
te ‘The; are the most elegantly illustrated Geographies published in this country. i 
7. They are the best arranged for class use. | 
" There are only two books in the series making a brief and concise course, and omitting nseless matter. 


9. They are the only Geographies — properly treat . ne and commercial geography, and make 


them available for grammar schools, 

10. It is the only series which contains spatial geographies of the three adjoining states of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 
- 41. They are by far the cheapest Geographies in the market. 

‘We would therefore recommend the adoption of Harper’s Introductory and Harper's School Geography, 
the same to be introduced into all the schools in place of —— Geographies, at the beginning of the 


| R. S. Jr., 7 1878. 


Gro. PARKER, 
W. Frank SKILLMAN, 


From J. H. Connapt, Principal of Sthools, Belleville, Mich. 


We are well pleased with Harper’s Geographies, and think unt are superior in all respects to any other 
series we have ever used. 


Harper’s Geographies are giving entire satisfaction in our schools. 


From J. B. Tracy, Superintendent of Sihools, Rosk County, Wi. | 
_Harper's Geographies have been thoroughly tested in several of our schools; and where used have given 


the best of satisfaction. a tn their adoption, because I was sure they would yield the best resulta 


‘From A. Faanx Bors, Principal of Sehoole, Riverdale, Mich 
The School Board has adopted Harper's Geographies for use in our schools. 


From Aubert E. Case, Superintendent of Schools, Georgetown, Colorado. 


We are very much pleased with Harper’s Introductory Geography, and shall soon take the School Geog- 
raphy. A part of the pupils use —— Geography of the corresponding grade, and there is the greatest contrast 
imaginable in the degree of proficiency among the two sets of pupils. This is a practical test of the value of 
books, and our opinion is that Harper’s are a angele to any others with which we are acquainted. 


Fron Latin A: Paine, Principal of Sehools, Dorchester, Wis. 


The Geographies are perfectly adapted to our wants. They are as interesting as a rt and con- 
a 


From Braon Principal of Boans Academy, Petereboro, 
We are pleased with Harper’s Geographies. They need no ‘came meee Every one who has exam- 
ined them must be convinced of their merits. 


From of the Board of Sha Visitors, Middletown, Conn. 
_ ‘The Geographies are well liked. 


Yrom St, Prosident of the Board of Bawcation, 
Our teachers are delighted with the new Geographies. ‘ 


From 8. T. Durron, Principal of Eaton School, Now Haven, Conn 

We have used Harper’s Geographies in the Eaton School during the past year, and have found them all 
that could be desired in the way of a well conceived and finely executed work. The judicions and scientific 
arrangement of the lessons, the skilful blending of social, political, and physical topics, and their elegant typog- 
give a promise of usefulness to these Geagrapiiies asidem, if ever, attained by ang textbook. 

‘ 
From B. E. Hatt, Acting School Visitor, Fair Haven, Conn. 

children in learning their lessons. | 


From 8. G. Wiitarp, Acting School Visitor, Colchester, Conn. 
It gives me pleasure to say that, after a _ trial, Harpers Geography is found highly satisfactory in 


our schools. 


| 
A catalogue oni descriptive circulars of Harper & Lael school and college text-books 
will be mailed free to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding 
bogks for examination, terms of introduction, &., is solicited. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, - 
Square, New York. 


I< Cloth, $2 50. in 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


or Nothing. By Mrs. Hoey. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


BEDOUIN TRIBES OF me EUPHRATES. By 
Lady Anne Burnt. Edited, with a Preface and 


', Bome Account of the Arabs "and their Horses, by 


Ww. ate and Sketches by the Author. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50 


Dantet Deror. 10 cents. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. A HIis- 
tory of the English Charch, from the Accession of 
Heury VIII. to the re of Convocation in the 
Eighteenth . M.A. With an 
Appendix, = ng a "Sketch of the Histc-y of the 
E Church in the United States 
Cloth, $3 | ‘by J. A. Spencer, 8.T.D. Crown 8vo, 

‘oO 


IV. | 
AFGHANISTAN. By Major A. G. 82mo, | 
Paper, 15 cents; wig 30 cents 


SHAKESPEARE'S AND JULIET. Edited, 
Notes, by Writtam J, Roire, A.M. Illustrated. 

-16mo, Cloth, 70 cents ; Paper, 50 cents. 

‘ Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics: The,Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest,— 
VIIL—Ricbard I1.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream. Henry V.—As You Like It. 

* —Hamilet.— Much Ado Abont Nothing. —Guid- 
emith’s Select Poems. —Gray’s Select Poems. — 
16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 70 ceuts per volume; Pa- 
‘per, 50 cents per volume. 

VI. - 
CICERO DE NATURA DEORUM, &c. M. Toilil 
Fato: Rec ovit Ktorz. 18mo, Pa- 
per, 42 cents; Cloth, 65 cents. 
Uniform with Harper’s Greek and Latin Terts: 
Orationes. 


.—Ciceronis Tusculane Disputationes.—Horatins. 
—Laucretius.—Xenophon.—Herodotus, 2 
‘Thucydides. 2 vols.— Aischylus. -— Sophocl 
Enripides, 3 vols.—Pilatonis Dialogi. VL 18mo, 
Paper, 42 cents a volame ; Cloth, 65 cents a volume. 
Vil. 
THE POEMS as OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents. 
VIIL. 


CRABB'S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. English Syn- 


omymes, Explained in Alphabetieal Order. With 
Copieus Illustrations and Examples drawn from the 
Best.Writers. To which is now added an Index to 
the Words. By Georer Craps, A.M. New Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. 


Edited by 
Mortry, 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

The following volumes ‘are now ready: Gold- 
emith. By Wictttam Brack. — Hume. 
fessor Huxiry.—Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. — 
Sir Walter Scott. B . Hurron. — Edward 
Gibbon. By J. C. orison. — Samuel Johnson. 
By Lasire Srerurn. 


THE SCOTCH GEOLOGIST. Robert Dick (Baker, 
st and Botanist. By Samve. 
Author of * Life of a Scotch Nataral- 

” “Thrift,” &c. With 
12mo, Cloth, $1 30 


“Self-Hel 
INastrations. 


XI. 
THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Cuanrtzs 
Lams. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


SAMU JOHNSON: His Words and his ys: 
What he Said, What he Did, and What M ought 
and Spoke ae Him. Edited by E.T. Mason. 
19mo, Cloth, $1 50 fi 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, New 
Edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of En gland, from 
new electrotype yrs _— from the Last Eng- 
lish Edition. 8vo, Gilt Tops, Superfine Paper, and 

_ Cloth Binding. Five Volumes, $10 OO per set. 
oT only in sets. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(These Novels are in t where 


15 cents. | | 
Within the Precincts, By Mrs, Oitrnant. 15 cents. 


| Vixen. By Miss M.E. Brappvoy. 15 


The Last of Her Line. 15 cents. 

The Awakening. By Ss. Macavor. 15 cts. 
Captain Nelson. By ADAMS Drake. 75 cents, 
Within Sound of the Sea. “10 cents. | 
Kelverdale. By the Eant or Drsarr. 15 canis. 


A Trne Marriage. By SpenpDER. 15 cents. 


An Episode. By Henry Jr. 20 
cen 


Man and Wife. By 1s cents. 


of Wakefield. “By OLIVER 25 


Ma cleod of Dare By Braox. 12mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, $1 Iljustrated, 60 cents ; 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE Bronrié 15 cents. 


The Last ‘Days of Pompeil. By EDWARD Bo.wer 
(Lord 15 cents, 


ad & Brorurrs will send any of the above 
works by miail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harrrr’s mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in gtamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, eee Square, N. ¥. 


QTUTTERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. Send for ° 
description to Simpson & Co., Box 2236, New York, 


TAYLOR BROS. & CO., 


Cieeronis de Natura Deorum, de’ Divinatione, de» 


—Cicero de Senectute, de Amicitia, et de Offtiis.. 


| 


By Pro-— 


PAY tosell our Rubter Printing 


TI. 3 
JOURNAL OF THE A IN LONDON. By - 


| 
| 
; 
| 
Price. Introduction. Ezchange. 
| 
rocers, 
| 
B - & Stationery Package on earth, it 
contains Envelopes 24 
i Sheets Note Paper, 1 rubber 
tipped Lead Pencil, 1 — 
e ewelry.. Full sample 
Knile enclosed, post- 
ANB ba, 
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‘ Deal in U.S. Government Securities, and State, City, 


sell ON COMMISSION, for or on 
we n, all securities dealt-in at the N 


ilt 


i 


REVOLUTIONARY, AS USUAL. 
It is not the first time that an ¢ tempt has been made to stop the Government. 


f 


and make advances on approved collaterals. 


MACY 


Bankers and Brokers, 


VERMILYE & GO, 


46 and 18 Nassau St.,N.Y., | 


. ¥. Stock 
Allow interest on deposits subject to drafts at sight, 


LATHAM A. FISH 


Important to Mothers, 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
chiidren. 
wind colic, regulates. the . bowels, and. gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable.* It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. . Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S © 


It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures | 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 


14th Street and 6th Avenue, Bt: 


Establishment. 


LIKE ANY. OTHER 1. IN. THE COUNTRY. 


All Goods First Class, 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, 1 FANCY GOODs, AND 


NOVELTIES RECEIVED BY EVERY 
STEAMER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. 


MACY & CO, 


HARPER’ Ss 
FRANKLIN SQUARE 


LATEST ISS UES. 
30. Christians and Moors of Spain. By C. M. Yoush! 10 


31. Elinor Dryden. By Kathariie 8. Macquoid... 20 
(82 The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O'Flanagan.../ 15 
| 33. The Last Days of Pompeii. _By Lord Lytton.. 15 
34. Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 | 
85. Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier....... 10 
36. Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté.............. 15 
87. An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony Trollope.... 10 
38. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins............ 15 
39. A True Marriage.- By Emily Spender. ....... 15 
40. Kelverdale. By the Earl of Desart............ 15 
“41. Within Sound of the 10 
.42. The Lust of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
48. Vixen, M. E. 15 
44. Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant...... 15 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 
46. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
47. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Harper & will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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“WAL VOI Ss 


tur 


IT COST US THOUSANDS AND THOUSANDS te! DOLLARS. To FIND, .THIS, OUT. 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 


gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 


beautifies, and presery es the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates’ the’ gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth.. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure. 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO=- 
DONT. It is'as harmless as water, and has 
been ‘indorsed ‘by the most men of the 


eday, by druggists, 


An Infallible:Cure for PILES. 
Sold by all drnggists. 265 centeper box. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front S8t., 
Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N. Y. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screens. 


of Tar- 
tar, 


Wine 


1 Duane, Street, New York. 
Most. cheap “powders contain alum; avo 
especially when offered loose or in bulk. 


B 00 K non Li FRUITS 
JE 


ents 
‘K.BLIS 


& SONS. 
BARCLAY ST°N.Y.CITY. 


RISHERMENT 
‘WINES: AND ‘NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Ma 


& Send for Price-List, your and State, 


GORHAM: ‘ME G, 


Silversmiths. 


‘Sterling Silver Wares, 925-1000 


| fine, of the highest character, and 
GORHAM PLATED 
STANDARD OF BXCELLENGE 
_ For sale by all first-class Jee 


Cigarettes, 
al in the , 
all of the Tuxoat, 
Hay-Fever, Fou! Breath, &c. 

MES. B. HORNER, 
Maiden Lane, N.Y..U.8S.A 
' Sample box by mail, post- 
axe b on, receipt 2 


by Druggists. 


COMFORTING. 


qualities. Relieves pain at once, 


BENSON'S CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


TWO WORLD’S EXPOSITIONS, 
Those of Philadelphia, 1876, and Paris, 1878, gave the Proprietors the 


SOOTHIN G, highest and only awards given for Rubber Pine 


common porous plaster and all similar remedies. Contains new 
dients that insure the most peg St 
and ctres wheré other p 
and pleasant to wear. Ask bay} any physician in your own locality it. Sold all nes Price 2 gts. 


CURES LAME BACK, COUGHS, AND RHEUMATISM. 


ters. Far superior to the 


Pain-relieving 


is neat, convenient, 


ll not even re 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogne 


A\COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


AND A 
VISITORS GUIDE 10 THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 
Sent by mail on receipt of Ning Cents,’ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


PERRY 


Of-superior English make. 
25 Samples of our leading styles, 
for trial, neludi the famous “DU” 
and “FAL CON ” Pens, by mail, 
on receipt of 25 cts. Ask 
Stationer for Perry’s 


Ivison, Blakeman,Taylor, & Co,, 
YORK. 


STEEL 


The THREE publications, .10 00 
Any TWO, one year....... OO 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

‘The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the: first Numbers for January, and th® Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for Jamwé and De- 


cember of each yéar. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases ss the subscriber other- 


wise directs, 
Remittances should be onde by Post - Office 


Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of, loss. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankia Squaks, mew York, 


BOUND 


Bound Volumes of the SAch, Volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will fornished 
for $3.00 per Volume in Cloth, or $6.26 if Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. . 

Bound Volumes of the or 

or 


taining the Numbers for,a year, will be furtis 
$7 00 each, freight (if, not exceéding one dollar a vol- 


| ume) paid by the Publishers. 


There are 57 volumes of the Macazinz, 22 volumes 
ofthe Weex.y,and 11 volumes Bazak vow ready. 


‘ADVERTISING. 

The extent of the circulation of Har- 
per’s WEEKLY and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the WexEx.y, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line. - 
Cuts and Display rates for space 
occupied as solid + 
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THE PRINCESS LOUISE AT NIAGARA, 


Royal Highness Princess Louise, Mar- 


chioness of Lorne and Vice-Queen of Canada, 
has continued to enjoy the novel and interesting 
sights afforded her-since her arrival in that no- 
ble country over which she and her husband 
have been appointed to preside. A few weeks 
since the Marquis of Lorne and the Princess, ac- 
companied by Lapy Sops1a Macnamara, the Hon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moreton, Lieutenant-Colonel the 
Hon. Mr. Lirrieton, Captain the Hon. Mr. Har. 


li 
THE CANADIAN VICE-REGAL 


BorD, and Captain Carer, left Ottawa, the Gov- 
ernor-General’s residence, to visit the Falls of 
Niagara, which in winter present an unusually 
striking spectacle. The party travelled by the 
ordinary night train as far as Toronto, and thence 
by a special] train to the Falls. They were joined 
by Sir Epwarp and Lady Taornton and party, 
of the British legation at Washington. The ice 
bridge at Niagara Falls, stretching across the riv- 
er from the northern edge of the American Fall, 
was @ grand and unusual sight, nor was the sub- 
lime unattended with the ridiculous. It appears 


VISIT TO THE GREAT FALLS. 


that some enterprising person had erected on the 
ice-btidge two booths for the illicit sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, the one over. Canadian and the 
other over United States water. Being only a 
short distance apart, when ian officers of 
excise attempted to come down upon the proprie-- 
tor of the , he transferred his stock to 
the United States establishment, and vice versa 
when threatened by Uncle Sam. It is to be 
hoped that the international arrangement for the 
joint superintendence of Niagara Falls proposed 
by Lord Dcrrertrn will put a stop to these and 
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other unworthy -practices which interfere so- 


greatly with the pleasure of tourists. 
It is said that the Princess in her communica- 
tions to England has declared a great liking for 


her Canadian home. The Duke of’ Edinburgh, 


aecompanied by the Duchess, and a Russian 
fleet commanded by a Russian prince, will grrive 
during the early summer at’ Halifax, where his 
Excellency and her Royal Highness Princess 
Lovuisé intend to spend that season. The Prince 


_ of Wales and the Duke of Argyll are also under 


promise to visit Canada soon. 
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i THE AFGHAN WAR—AN ATTACK 
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